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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
Suggestions for the Improvement of our Towns and 
Houses. By T. J. Maslen, Esq., many years 
a Lieutenant in the Army. 8vo, pp. 249. 
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Two Lectures on the Defective Arrangements in 
large Towns to secure the Health and Comfort 
of their Inhabitants. At Hull. By H. Sand- 
London: Simpkin, 


with, M.D. Pp. 55. 

Marshall, and Co. 
BetwEEN the ex-lieutenant and the doctor we 
ought to be able to see our way to improve- 
ment, though they are advisers of very different 
classes. The doctor ably enforces a system of 
greater cleanliness, the making of sufficient 
ywers, the opening of close localities and build- 
ings, the supply of wholesome water, the ex- 
tension of cemeteries in the vicinage instead of 
burial in the midst of dense population, the 
location and regulation of slaughter - houses, 
the preserving or setting apart of places for re- 
creation and exercise to the people, and other 
variously recommended remedies for existing 
evils; but the lieutenant goes many chalks be- 
yond him in his plans for setting us all to rights. 
He isa wholesale reformer. He says :— 

“The subject of enclosing and cultivating 
the good waste land all over the kingdom is at 
last going to be taken up in earnest by the 
House of Commons ; and this brings us to the 
consideration of the millions of acres of bad 
waste land. To cultivate the good land is no 
very difficult matter. Place small colonies 
upon it, and the thing will be done in a trice. 
But how to make the barren land bear human 
beings is the grand question. It may startle 
some political economists to talk of commenc- 
ing the building of new cities in England,— 
I say new cities, planned as cities from their 
first foundation, and not mere small towns or 
villages, or emigrant settlements. A time will 
arrive when something of this sort must be 
done in England; all the good waste land hav- 
ing been enclosed, and nothing remaining but 
the bad waste land, the frightful increase of 
the population will eventually force the nation 
to form some plan to make it support its share 
ofhuman beings. It may startle political eco- 
nomists; but let the subject be viewed in any 
light, let it be considered with the coolest brain, 
or argued against in the most rational manner, 
England cannot escape from the alternative of 
new city-building. Old cities, towns, villages, 


and hamlets, will go on increasing in size, and | 


doubling and trebling their present numerous 
population, but this will not change the nature 
of the large expanse of barren lands, and yet 


lation; every street in a new city to have only 
four houses in it at the first set off, namely, one 
house on each side the street at the top and 
bottom, just to show the two lines of foot-pave- 
ment, and the width of the street. Each city 
to be planted in the centre of the most barren, 
hungry, impracticable, useless, waste land. Of 
these [it] there are many vast tracts, amounting 
to nearly twenty-four millions of acres, which 
can never be made into good land for want of a 
sufficiency of manure, and an amount of manual 
labour utterly impossible to be yielded by mere 
isolated emigrant settlements or detached soli- 
tary colonists. The cities to be partially peo- 
pled before the land be touched. One city 
might be built on the Rishworth Moors, adjoin- 
ing the high-road, about half way between the 
town of Oldham and the village of Rishworth, 
where the high land of Blackstone Edge ex- 
tends for some miles in length, and presents an 
extent of thirty or forty thousand acres of undu- 
lating useless land, of a peaty and sandy cha- 
racter, in a climate somewhat bleak for scat- 
tered settlers, and rather scanty of.water; but 
the former would become ameliorated in the 
vicinity of a city, and by the planting of trees ; 
and water might be procured. by sinking wells, 
forming ponds, waterworks, and aqueducts. ‘The 
whole country furnishes stonefor building, and 
I am told there are twelve thousand acres of 
moors within the boundaries of Rishworth alone. 
Perhaps it may be asked how the people of 
these suddenly created cities are to get their liv- 
ing; to which I reply, by the same or by similar 
means as in large cities on the continent, which 
have neither trade nor manufactures, except 
what is supported by and within themselves. 
The houses, streets, pavements, and sewerage 
of the new cities to be built and constructed 
by government; and the inhabitants to live 
rent-free the first two years, to encourage their 
settling. No return to be expected from the 
land for several years; but a progressive rent 
(never very high) to be paid for the houses. A 
great deal of the money laid out on this na- 
tional work must be regarded as sunk; but 
then let it be considered what an incalculable 
amount of good ten new cities, on land that was 
once deemed uncultivable, would produce by 
absorbing three millions of the surplus popula- 
tion. It would be a double blessing to the 
country.” 

This admirable general plan for planting 
cities, and filling them with inhabitants, in 
“ the centre of the most barren, hungry, im- 
| practicable, useless, waste land,” and enjoying 
| the desolateness and cutting wintry gales of 
| such favoured spots as Blackstone Edge, where 





delightful. Railways could not even carry 
themselves in tunnels to disturb their peace, 
within forty or fifty miles; and the aerial ma- 
chine, when perfected, could not fly to them, 
with their high winds and tempestuous weather. 
Firmly might they tread their undulating peat- 
bogs ‘without fear of invasion; and be happy 
within themselves, having neither trade, nor 
manufactures, nor intercourse, for any living 
beings beyond the pale of their own remarkably 
pleasant and well-chosen localities. _ 

But until this Blackstone-Edge capital, and 
similar cities in posse, are built, our good lieu- 
tenant teaches us how to improve those already 
in esse; and as London stands among the first, 
we may devote a few columns to his ideas about 
making it what it ought to be. We recommend 
the suggestions to government, to the city 
streets’ (or whatever its name may be) com- 
mittee, to the court of aldermen, to the com- 
mon council, to the city solicitor, to Mr. Saun- 
ders, and to Mr. Lambert Jones. 

Ist. All streets ought to be straight, because 
straight streets are more easily drained than 
crooked ones: for the same reason they ought 
to be long, as causing comparatively less trouble 
than shorts. 2d. A garden to every house is a 
desideratum. 3d. Better houses and lower rents 
ought also to be compelled by law. . 

For “building” (shameful to say) “ has hi- 
therto been a noted money-making speculation, 
instead of being pursued as a delightful plea- 
sure and an act of benevolence in affording 
happiness to our fellow-creatures.”—“ But as 
a man ought not to trade beyond his capital, 
so ought not a man to build without a sufficient 
capital to build properly; and a cottage ought 
not to be deemed properly built that has not 
substantial brick or stone walls, a good roof, 
capacious rooms, a good cellar, doors and win- 
dows of liberal dimensions, a passage from the 
outer door and a staircase, both separate from 
the rooms; a back-yard or small garden, with 
a convenience therein; and the chambers of the 
dwelling of a good height, and fitted with cup- 
boards, &c. Such are the outlines of a com- 
plete cottage ; and where one family could not 
afford to pay the rent, it should be adapted for 





two families (and not more); but the regula- 
| tion should not be departed from or evaded by 
erecting a building in a slight manner.” The 
| author himself would furnish the elevations, 
| &c.; for he tells us, in a note:—* I was also 
lan industrious draughtsman; I gave away in 
| India one hundred and fifty of my own draw- 
ings. Excuse my egotism.” : 

| But now for London: he thinks Mr. Walker 
rather in the wrong box with regard to the 


it (they) must be made fruitful. Towns must be | they may not only be shaved gratis, but have | banks of the Thames; and instead of making 
built upon them first, to effect that change. Ij the skin peeled off their faces by the bleak | the river narrower about town, he would make 
recommend government to begin the building of | blasts, —must, we should think, cause quite a/ it “as wide as possible; and that every pro- 


ten new cities in England, each intended to 


| run upon the government-allotments, only com- 


| jection and excrescence that juts out into the 


contain three hundred thousand souls, and to parable to the rush for Boz’s City of Eden in| water (especially the water-face of Somerset 


becolonised from the old cities; the legislature 


the American Far West. For fifty years, at least, 


to grant two millions sterling a year, for twenty | between living and dying, it would render emi- 


years, for the building department. The 
of the cities to be drawn on paper, 


| House) be cut off, to make the line of the shore 
|as direct as possible, from angle to angle, and 


i plans | gration unnecessary, and be indeed a “ double ; from bend to bend of the river, all through the 
with every | blessing.” If such cities sent members to par- | cities of Westminster and London, to the near- 


improvement that science is capable of suggest- | liament, none would ever hear of their return; | est angle of the Isle of Dogs.” And he adds :— 
lng, and engraved, and afterwards marked out! and petitions against them would be unknown |“ I am far from considering even the muddy 
on the ground to the extent and space calcu- | even to the lawyers. Their corporations would | bottom of the river, when the tide is out, as an 
lated for the above-mentioned amount of popu- | be very close, and the heats of faction so far | ugly sight: it affords entertaining variety to the 
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every-day scene, quite as much as the ebb and 
flow of the tide on the sea-shore: were the river 
at all times at one height and one depth, and the 
bottom never to be seen, it would be for ever a 
monotonous water-view, and tiring to look at.” 
This reminds us of “ the verdant mud” besung 
in the Groves of Blarney, where the trout and 
salmon play at backgammon. 

The next considerable improvement we no- 

tice is, the formation of a circle of parks all 
around London, viz. “ Ist, one at Pentonville ; 
2d, one at Hoxton; 3d, one between Stepney 
and Bromley; 4th, one at Walworth; 5th, one 
at Rotherhithe; and 6th, one at Deptford; 
making, with the three of Finsbury, Lambeth, 
and Victoria Park, a total of nine new parks, 
entirely encircling the metropolis.” These are 
wanted chiefly for “ the numerous regiments of 
London volunteers, amounting to two hundred 
thousand men, to be drilled and maneuvred, 
in any future war with France, if we permit 
every open space, every field, every corner and 
cranny of the metropolis, to be built upon for 
miles round.” A great many boulevards are 
also wanted to connect these parks; and besides, 
we must have what is thus described :— The 
next desideratum for London that we shall ad- 
vocate, is the building of a Palais Royal; and 
unless this fairy-land residence of the enchan- 
tress ‘ Pleasure’ be conceded, London will never 
be any thing else but a second-rate city. What- 
ever may be the beauty of the shops under the 
piazzas within the new Royal Exchange, there 
will always be wanting the grass plots, the 
rows of trees, the fountain, the marble statues, 
and the glass saloon. ‘The quadrangle of the 
Royal Exchange can never [oh, Mr. Tite!] 
have these beauties; it must always be a 
barren, paved, naked area; and its extent is 
also too small. The most appropriate and 
most central situation for a Palais Royal seems 
to be somewhere between Covent Garden 
Market and Leicester Square; this being 
within a short distance of the west end of 
the town, and not a great way from the prin- 
cipal theatres. Several blocks of old dull 
houses in dismal streets should he cleared away 
in this locality, and a spacious open piece of 
ground prepared, of exactly the same extent as 
that occupied by the Palais Royal at Paris; 
and we would recommend that, whether this 
concern be accomplished by a single capitalist 
or a corporate society, the whole exact plan and 
dimensions of the Palais Royal at Paris be fol- 
lowed without the least deviation in any thing.” 

Arcades parallel to all the great streets and 
leading thoroughfares are also essential, and 
ought to be thus established :— 

‘* No. 1 arcade, from the east end of Picca- 
dilly, or the Quadrant, to Leicester Square.— 
No. 2 arcade, from Leicester Square to Covent 
Garden Theatre.—No. 3 arcade, from Covent 
Garden Theatre to Lincoln’s Inn Square.— 
No. 4 arcade, from Lincoln’s Inn Square to 
Farringdon Market.—No. 5 arcade, from Far- 
ringdon Street to St. Paul’s Churchyard. Pa- 
ternoster Row to be pulled down, cleared away, 
and a splendid fountain to occupy the site.— 
No. 6 arcade, from the back of the new Gene- 
ral Post-office, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, to Guild- 
hall.—No. 7 arcade, from Guildhall to the 
Bank of England.—No. 8 arcade, from the new 
Royal Exchange to Bishopsgate Street Within. 
—No. 9 arcade, from Bishopsgate Street Within 
to Houndsditch. The foregoing arcades to be 
carried in a continuous series, as far as is prac- 
ticable, and according to the circumstances of 
the lanes and alleys, and blocks of houses that 
may have to be cut through for their erection. 
—No. 10, a branch arcade, to lead down from 


the general line to the Temple gardens (Fleet 
Street), the said gardensto be much enlarged and 
lengthened along the side of the new Quay Street, 
previously recommended.—No. 11, a branch ar- 
cade, from the general line to Trafalgar Square. 
—No. 12, a branch arcade, from the general 
line to Somerset House (Strand).—No. 13, a 
branch arcade, from the general line to the 
front of the East India House (Leadenhall 
Street).—No. 14, a branch arcade, trom the 
general line near Houndsditch, to run parallel 
with Houndsditch and the Minories, through 
those lanes known by the names of St. James’s 
Place and Street, Duke Street, then crossing 
Aldgate Street, lead down to Tower-hill, through 
Little George Street, Vine Street, New Square, 
America Square, the Crescent, and the Circus 
(Minories). The foregoing arcades should be 
built on the same plan as those beautiful places 
at Paris called the Passage de Choiseul, Passage 
du Saumon, Gallerie de Vivienne, Gallerie de la 
Bourse, &c.; and if they were as brilliantly 
lighted at night as the latter, would attract 
much company to London, and increase the 
retail trade of the metropolis. The London ar- 
cades, according to the foregoing series, should 
terminate in Houndsditch with a splendid quad- 
rant (exactly similar to the Quadrant at Regent 
Street), which should sweep round into Bishops- 
gate Street Without, or else into Shoreditch 
Street, which contains one of the great entrances 
into London, viz. the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way-station, as Whitechapel is the eastern en- 
trance for coaches, X&c. The great eastern 
entrance into London, and the southern en- 
| trance from the Dover and Portsmouth road, 
| should both have a magnificent triumphal arch 
} erected on the spot where the boulevard or 
mall intersects the said roads. By building 
some capital houses, and embellishing these 
inferior suburbs of London, the poorer classes 
of the population would become improved, 
more intermixed with the wealthy, better pro- 
vided for, and possibly raised in some degree 
from their present degraded condition.” 

We omit many other feasible suggestions, 
such as the repairing and ornamenting Temple 
Bar, and forming it into part of a circus (p. 18), 
and painting the gates to imitate brass (in com- 
pliment to the lawyers about these quarters) ; 
and have to observe, that “ Holywell Street 
and Wych Street should both be pulled down, 
together with Lyon’s Inn, Clement’s Inn, and 
New Inn, and the whole of this capacious space 
of ground should be surrounded by private 
lodging- houses at low rents, and the ground in 
the middle be laid out into a retired garden 
and quiet retreat from the noise of the Strand, 
and be called Royal Square, for the working- 
classes. A handsome broad-colonnaded street 
should be carried from Holborn Bridge (Far- 
ringdon Street) straight to Islington, and thence 
to Pentonville Park. Shoreditch and Norton 
Folgate should be widened and colonnaded till 
it meets the proposed Houndsditch Quadrant; 
and here it may be as well to remark, that, on 
whichever side the sun shines the most oppres- 
sively in any street intended to be colonnaded, 
it may, perhaps, be more beneficial to confine 
the piazza to that side, and not erect a piazza 
on the already shaded side.’’—“ It is (continues 
the author) a remarkable fact, that the city 
within the walls cannot boast of a single gar- 
den, and this leads us to the consideration of 
the privation suffered by the annual king of the 
city, the lord mayor, who has a palace indeed, 
but not a single rood of ground for the exer- 
cise of the right honourable legs. Every pa- 
lace ought to have a garden adjoining it, and 








the chief magistrate of the city is as deserving 


of such an ornamental, pleasant, and healthful 
adjunct as any body in the world. We shou 
recommend that all that block of houses in ths 
rear of the Mansion House, enclosed between 
Cannon Street, Walbrook, and St. Swithin’s 
Lane, be pulled down, and the whole space he 
planted with shrubbery and grass, and enclose 
by a railing of musket-barrels on a low wal) 
painted green.” 7 
Farringdon Street is recommended to ys9¢ 
which we cannot particularise ; and our lieute. 
nant speaks with more than equal plainness of 
other appropriations too (in-)delicate for us to 
touch upon. His larger movements, inter alia, 
recommend that “a triumphal marble arch shoul; 
be erected at Spring Gardens, to form a publi 
entrance and gateway into St. James’s Park 
exactly facing the Strand; and there ought to 
be no public thoroughfare through the Horse 
Guards. The south side of Cheapside and the 
Poultry ought to be pulled down and rebuilt 
further back by at least fifty feet.” —“The 
north side of Cornhill and Leadenhall Street 
should be thrown back twenty feet.””—* In the 
next place, a complete remodelling of that an- 
cient castle the ‘Tower of London should be ef. 
fected; and as it is itself the greatest curiosity 
in the metropolis, it should be made so as to 
give it the perfect semblance of a castle a thou- 
sand years ago. The ramparts should have 
the besom of regeneration pretty liberally ap- 
plied to them, and every brick building and 
every modern building with which they are en- 
cumbered and defaced should be swept away.” 
—‘ It is much (he adds) to be regretted that 
the moat is to be filled up, as it was not only 
a capital place for a swimming bath, on ac- 
count of its capacious extent, but it was safe 
and perfectly retired from public view, unless, 
indeed, females went to the margin or parapet 
expressly for the purpose of viewing the bathers, 
There is scarcely another place in the metro- 
polis so well calculated in every respect for a 
swimming tank as the Tower ditch. Some peo- 
ple make a foolish noise about indecent expo- 
sure of bathers; but it is all rank prudery and 
nonsense.’’—‘* One of the most abhorred uses 
of the Tower is that of making it a prison for 
state prisoners, whilst on the other hand it isa 
complete mockery and ridicule in modern times 
for the House of Commons to order people into 
confinement in the Tower. Now, there should 
not be suffered another state prisoner to be 
confined there any more; the custom ought to 
be done away; and as there are plenty of pri- 
sons, equally as convenient, and as well fitted 
up and furnished as the Tower, let one be espe- 
cially appointed for state prisoners; and let 
some improvements be added to it for such a 
purpose, such as a bath, a garden, a tennis- 
court for exercise, &c. &c.; so that an innocent 
man may not have his health injured by con- 
finement before he has been found guilty.” 
The bull of the innocent man being found 
guilty is so genuine, that we think we will not 
follow the author farther, even to describe bis 
project for covering the whole Isle of Dogs 
with an impregnable fortification, to be “ the 
very safeguard and life and soul of the metro- 
polis ;” his erection of a pyramid “ three hun- 
dred feet high and three hundred feet square 
at the base, to be built with blocks of stone 
from every rock in the world, each block three 
feet square, and each layer of stones composed 
of rocks of nearly the same colour, with the 
apex finished with white marble, and sur- 
rounded by a railing for the protection of land- 
scape painters. All the shades of grey, black, 
and red granite should form the lower layers; 
next above them the basalis, sienites, red and 
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een porphyry, serpentine, &c.; and then all 
the coloured marbles; the interior, grottoes of 
stalactites.” His communication between the 
alace of the sovereign and the Lambeth resi- 
dence of the primate by means of a sharp- 
ointed gothic bridge of twelve arches, with a 
sothic spire over each arch, and other conve- 
niences ; his desire to pull down the new houses 
of parliament (before they are up), and re- 
wuilding them at some distance to the west- 
yard of Westminster Hall; his converting the 
seven Dials, St. Giles’s, into a splendid square 
and shrubbery, with colonnades, &c. &c.; his 
erection of a Walhalla in Fins- (or rather Finis-) 
bury; and his satisfactory conclusion: ‘* And 
ys for my own humble suggestions, let any 
map-maker take a large sheet-map of London 
and draw upon it all the improvements I have 
\erein proposed, not omitting one, and I would 
venture a trifling odds that people will say that 
London would be the most magnificent city in 
the world if they were all accomplished; and 
what would be worth all the rest, it would 
greatly stimulate the London shop-trade, give 
extensive employment to all the labouring- 
classes of the metropolis, and benefit the re- 
yenue by two millions sterling per annum.” 

Far be it from us to find any fault with these 
schemes, or even hint a dislike to them. No; 
we are ready to go the whole animal with the 
architectural lieutenant, his military squares 
andlines, his fortresses and towers, his parades, 
and all his other suggestions ; only we would 
hint a plan of our own as superior in prompt- 
ness and capability, which is simply, to mine 
and blow up London altogether, and proceed 
immediately to build up the said Londinum 
Redivivum agreeably to a Maslen model. The 
probable discovery of ancient British and Ro- 
man antiquities and treasures long buried in 
the earth from the days of the Iceni would, we 
are convinced, fully pay the whole of the ex- 
pense, and “ benefit the revenue,” perhaps, 
twenty millions per annum, besides paying off 
the national debt!!! 

York, Leeds, Halifax, Manchester, Chester, 
Liverpool, Colchester, and Hull, we leave for 
the present to the emendations respecting them 
proposed by the lieutenant, being clearly of 
opinion that they will look all the better for 
his triumphal arches, circuses, crescents, obe- 
lisks, pyramids, parks, canals, viaducts, pan- 
theons, avenues, ** Elysium fields,” foot and 
Gothic bridges, baths, piazzas, and promenades. 
Should it turn out otherwise, they can be fired 
and reconstructed after the London or Black- 
stone Edge fashion. Finally, we would advise 
the lord mayor to convene a meeting at the 
Mansion - house (if with a turtle-dinner, so 
much the better) to discuss the question, and 
begin with getting himsclf a garden to stretch 
his legs in, at least the whole length of his 
chain. 
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The Burgomaster of Berlin. 
the German of W. Alexis. 
and Otley, 

Tus is a very striking romance and graphic 

picture of Germany in the fifteenth century. 

To an English reader, and we presume to 

readers of all nations, not even excluding the 

Germans themselves, it will present an air of 

originality which is always attractive. There 

isa kind of Gothic solidity and plainness about 
it, which are quite peculiar, and, as far as we 

Temember, new to this species of composition. 

The sovereign power of the margravate of 

Brandenburg, and the rising liberties of the 


other places, supply the dramatis persone and 
the materials, incidents, or events; and the 
manners and customs of the times are well de- 
scribed, and the language of the age as cleverly 
imitated in the dialogues which prevail through- 
out the work. In short, it is ably historical, 
amusingly personal, and altogether a very en- 
tertaining performance. 

Having said so much, and by saying so, we 
hope, recommended it to general perusal, we 
shall only endeavour to select an insulated 
scene or two, as evidence of the style and 
powers of the writer. 

An old woman, suspected as a witch, and a 
young light-of-love, her companion in misfor- 
tune, have, under sentence of the law, been 
cruelly scourged by the beadle of Berlin, and 
made their escape in the darkness of the en- 
suing night. “The latter (we are told) was 
now restored to consciousness, and, tearing her 
hair, she flung herself down, and clung whim- 
pering to the ground, as if the ground would 
give her warmth. Then again, she raised cries 
for mercy, and held her naked arms to heaven, 


ejaculating to every saint whose name she could | 


remember. ‘ They'll not help you,’ said Red 
Hannah; ‘ they help only the rich and great, 
those who sit warm. How can one like us 





build altars in the great churches, and pay 
priests to pray for us?’ ‘ The saints are for 
every one.’ ‘ No, no; they all have their 
friends. Those whom they don’t know, and who 
make them no offerings, they pay no heed to; 
just as the apparitor flings the poor folks out 
of the church, if they sit in the seats of the 


like the others, and to taste of the body of the 
Lord with the others. The burghers and the 
people murmured. ‘ What does that beggar- 
woman want ?’ and they ramped and cried, ‘ She 
is a Vandal witch;’ so the priest was angry, 
and bade her go forth; for the burgomaster 
and the senators, with their wives and children, 
were there-to take the sacrament, all brushed 
and combed, in fur, and velvet, and fine lace ; 
and it was not right of my mother to go into 
the church; for she had only rags on her body, 
and her skin was yellow, and she was un- 
washen; but she crept in again into a dark 
corner, close behind a pillar, and no one saw 
her. It came into my mother’s head, ‘I ama 
Christian too, and baptised as they are;’ and 
when the people were all gone, and the priests 
too, and the doors shut, she crept forward, and 
stole a wafer out of the casket—only for herself, 
by all the saints—only for herself alone. She 
did not want to sell it to the godless Jews, that 
they might cut it and burn it, It was not right 
of my mother. The wafers burn in a person’s 
body when not given by a priest’s hand. It 
was found out, and she was taken and thrown 
into a dungeon; and then they made her con- 
fess that the wafer burnt in her body—for 
they would have it so. ‘The judges and sena- 
tors sat on the long bridge in judgment, and 
broke the white staff over her. It cost them 
much dispute; they could not agree whether 
she should be burnt. To be sure she should 
have been burnt; but then the host would be 
burnt in her body; so they brought her here 
before the Spandow-door. Then they dug a 


rich. They may pray elsewhere.’ ‘Iwill pray,’| hole before her eyes; and when it was as 
said the girl, attempting in vain to clasp her | deep as a man’s height or more, they pushed 


fevered and trembling hands. ‘ Don’t you see 
you can’t? and it would do you no good. One 
may pray in a church when all the candles are 
lit; here there is nought to hear you, save the 
wind: the wind has no pity.’ The unfortunate 
cried aloud, and threw herself with her face on 
the ground. ‘ Oh, hestruck pitilessly!’ ‘ He 
struck no way else than as the gentleman bade 
him. Ifthe good senator Trebuss hadn’t had 
to go to dinner, he would have given you more.’ 
‘I can never get up again.’ ‘ After such a 
handful of blows! oh, you dear thing! The rod 
does but tickle a little; you should taste the 
red-hot iron when it goes hissing between your 
teeth, that’s the time to hear the angels in hea- 
ven piping. And that’s not the worst; the 
hot pincers pinch harder still; and to be 
frizzled in the vat! Beat your arms on your 
shoulders, it will do better than praying,’ cried 
the old woman, as she saw the girl writhing in 
the frost-fever. 
her arms hung by her sides. ‘ Ill try and 
warm you,’ said the old woman, and, pushing 
her down, she extended herself upon her. ‘You 
will not be smothered,’ she continued quietly, 
as the girl groaned under her; ‘ it would take 
mere weight than my old bones to squeeze out 
your fresh young life. I know this place well, 
and can tell you something of old times. Do 
you hear nothing down below, under? When 
it is quite still, on a summer’s night, when the 
grass is asleep, and the stars have closed their 
eyes, then you may hear a knocking and sigh- 
ing: that is my mother. I was only a little 
child when they killed my mother. The peo- 
ple said she had red eyes, and did the cattle 
harm. At every door, when she knocked, they 
set the dogs at her. She was forced to sleep 
in the heath, or in the hedges, like a cat. They 
got sight of my mother once, as the bells of St. 
Nicholas were ringing, and the tapers burning 
on the altar, and the priests knecling before it 





free cities and citizens of Berlin, Koeln, and 


in velvet and gold. She had a mind to go in 


But her strength failed, and | said it had happened right to her. 


my mother into it, and the beadle held me by 
the hand, that I might see it, and take warn- 
ing, as they said. My mother shricked, and I 
cried, for I was a child, and did not know what 
it was to steal wafers; and then they threw the 
earth in upon her, and she shrieked and wrung 
her hands and begged. It would have moved 
the heart of astone. I also cried out, and said 
it would hurt my mother, they should not throw 
any more earth upon her; but they said, I had 
only to wait, she would soon cease crying; and 
then she begged so piteously only for one thing, 
that they would give her her child, that she 
might kiss it once more. They let it be so; [ 
feel the kiss yet. She could not press me to 
her; her arms were fast already. And then, 
and then, they stamped with their feet upon 
the loose earth, that my mother might not get 
out again and steal waters. Do you think the 
earth did not press on my mother? They all 
The sena- 
tors said she had experienced mercy; for ac- 
cording to the old statutes a woman might be 
buried alive for only stealing a coat out ofa 
box, and she had stolen the body of the Lord 
itself out of God’s house; and all cried, Amen!’ 
Restored in some measure to warmth, either by 
the pressure of the old woman’s body or the 
excitement of her narrative, the girl raised 
herself up, and kneeling, with her hands 
clenched above her head, she poured from her 
lips a stream of oaths and curses. The moon, 
which broke through the driving clouds, lit up 
her form. Her features, distorted with pain 
and rage, offered an agreeable sight to the old 
woman. ‘Right, child, right! curse what thou 
canst! It will lighten thy heart and warm 
thee.’ ‘Oh, you wretch!’ cried the horror- 
stricken girl, as her eyes fell upon the withered 
form of the old crone beside her. ‘I am the 
child of honest parents! and have they thrown 
me together with you! Had you but touched 





me in the town yonder, I should have spurned 
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you with my foot.’ ‘1 know all that, pretty 
puppet! Has it forgot when it lived in the 
corner chamber, with the prospect to the Spree, 
and sat with its gallants, in a red bodice, cut 
and gimped, with a coloured feather in its 
scarlet cap, drinking sweet wine, and making 
merry with its lovers? Red Hannah passed 
by, and you said to Herr Christopher, ‘See, 
that ugly witch!’ You spat on me, and the 
fine gentlemen laughed ; they were glad to see 
you in such spirits. I thought to myself, ‘ Let 
her alone; before five years are over she will 
be on the dunghill, and then her gallants will 
spit on her.’ See, at last we are equal.’” 

The sequel is equally forcible ; but we must 
contrast the painful view with the picture of 
a carouse of the senators and principal citizens 
of Berlin in those days. An insult is offered, 
or supposed to be offered, to Eva, the daughter 
of Herr Bartholomew, and a drunken scuffle 
ensues :— ‘ 

“Two or three old ladies from Koeln made 
their way to old Bartholomew Schumm. Four 
senators and five people of quality had already 
been carried away. But there sat he, like an 
oak of a thousand years, which bids defiance to 
the storm that has carried away many a stout 
forest-tree. He was still able to guide his gob- 


let to his mouth with considerable correctness, | 


and his quiescent features, glowing purple, con- 
tradicted the proverb that ‘ wine is a babbler.’ 
* One dog growls because the other comes into 
the larder,’ was for some time the only answer 
that the ladies could get from him, after scream- 
ing themselves hoarse in their attempt to gain 
his attention. ‘ Herr Bartholomew, if you don’t 
care about the honour of the towns, have a care 
about the honour of your child.’ ‘ Your daugh- 
ter, Eva * Will have half my money,’ an- 
swered the senator, draining his brimmer to the 
last drop. ‘She is insulted—she is abandoned !’ 
*She’ll not be abandoned,’ said the patrician 
with a laugh, as if well pleased. ‘The Wyns 
have insulted her before every body. They are 
in league with the Rathenows. That’s what 
you get by your Rathenows; they think of 
nought but your money. They don’t mind 
your honour.’ ‘Oh, if Melchior were here, 
there would need nobody to take his sister's 
part!’ screamed another. ‘The Schumms need 
nobody.’ ‘They have treated her like a dis- 
honest girl—neglected her before every body, 
to pay honour to your Mistress Rathenow. 
Your daughter, Herr Bartholomew, your daugh- 
ter is sobbing and crying like a lost child!’ 
‘Crying? She shall not cry!’ And now down 
went the cup upon the table ; had it been glass, 


it would have been shivered to a thousand 
pieces. The metal, of costly Augsburg carving, 


bent in the grasp of his mighty fingers. His 
eyes rolled wildly under his bushy eyebrows, 
and he arose from his arm-chair, just as a buf- 
falo would arise trom his lair, where he had 
been quietly chewing the cud, when disturbed 
by the hunters. But once on his feet, it was 
not to be mistaken that he was no !onger the 
great man he had appeared to be when sitting; 
the Koeln senator could hardly stand firm, bow 
much less could he walk firmly. There is a 
saying, that a loaded waggon should make way 
for a drunken man; and in this case every one 
made room for Herr Bartholomew. ‘The sight 
of his daughter Eva, who was still sobbing as if 
her heart would break, increased his passion 
to fury; and as he clenched his fist, and mut- 
tered something, the sense of which was intel- 
ligible enough, but of which not a word could 
be gathered, his attention was called to another 
party. Herr Dietrich had by this time stood 
up, and amidst all the tumultuous feelings, the 


usual effect of wine—a mixture of pain and ex- 
ultation, contrition and wofulness—the thought 
uppermost in his mind seemed to be the divi- 
sion betwixt Koem and Berlin. On seeing 
Herr Bartholomew, he opened his arms to 
draw the Koeln senator to his heart. This 
gentleman, however, was thinking of nothing 
less than such an embrace, and made efforts to 
put away the extended arms. But it often 
happens, when one uses every energy to avoid 
any thing, it will happen that one falls straight 
into it. Herr Dietrich had no eyes to see that 
the arms extended in his direction were termi- 
nated by clenched fists; he merely knew that 
they were extended towards him, and rushing 
betwixt them, he embraced the Koeln senator 
in such a manner that he could not do other- 
wise than clasp his arms round him. He did 
it to steady himself; but it was too late. Nei- 
ther of them being firm of footing, their legs 
gave way, and Berlin and Koeln rolled one 
over the other on the ground. It must have 
been a comical sight, for Herr Thomas Wyns 
himself, the host, who had at first sought to in- 
terpose, and then to assist the pair to rise, was 
fain at last to hold his side with one hand, and 
his fat paunch with the other; for on one side 
sprawled Herr Bartholomew, attempting in 
vain to get up, and beating his fist on the 
| ground, his eyes very near bursting from their 
sockets with rage; whilst Herr Dietrich, who 
was much thinner, was on his hands and knees 
at a little distance, watching the other’s coun- 
tenance with no expression at all in his own, 
unless it were one of aflright and astonishment. 


think of to say. ‘Have the Rathenows no 
friends here?’ asked Elizabeth, much excited, 
as her chaperone for the day, Frau Heidecke, 
got her from the room, half by force. The 
good lady threw her fur-cloak over her, and 
ejaculated, shrugging her shoulders, ‘ When 
friends are wanted, a good many of them go to 
the peck.’ Eva made her way over Herr 
Dietrich’s legs, without minding his scarlet 
breeches—indeed, some say she wilfully tram- 
pled on them with her little feet; and who 
could blame her, when going to assist her fa- 
ther? At last, Herr Bartholomew was got up; 








and all he said, lifting his cherry-coloured face 
as high as he could, was, ‘ The Rathenows! let | 
me catch the beggarly Rathenows!’ and down | 
he went again, in spite of the efforts of three | 
men to keep him up; and when they got him | 
outside, the people appointed had to bear him | 


calves or swine going to the shambles. 
Thomas Wyns sat propped up at the portal— 


early, and had eaten and drank so little; he 





hoped that they were content with their enter- 























— 
tainment, and would soon honour him again 
with their company.’ Herr Bartholomew m;. 
naged to lift his head as he was carried pay, 
and to look at him with a grin: ‘The deyjj 
take you, and every Berlin beggar-face!’ Her, 
Thomas heard nothing; he had enough to do 
to collect himself to make the same compli. 
ment to the others as they passed. Herr Ma. 
this Blankenfelde had, however, a word to whis. 
per to Herr Bergholz, as they together followed 
Herr Schumm, keeping his head from knocking 
against the banisters: ‘It has been a glorious 
merry-making; the Sehumms and Rathenogs 
are separated !’”’ 

The ladies walk home by the light in an 
oiled-paper lantern, and attended by a swords. 
man and halberdier, and as they “ turned the 
corner, they became aware of a moaning as of 
a person about to die. It proceeded from the 
venerable Herr Tydecke, who was lying on the 
threshold of his mansion, and though not able 
to get up stairs himself, was yet sober enough 
to refuse to let any one carry him. His friends 
and connexions were standing round him, la- 
menting for the poor old man; he, however, 
raised himself partly up, and said, ‘ They should 
not mourn for him, but for the town, for the 
good old times were gone by, and manners 
were daily more corrupted.’ His friends whis. 
pered to each other that it was true enough, 
for where could they find a young man who 
could stand as much wine as Herr Tydecke, 
He had remained sitting the very last of all, 
like a prince amongst his vassals, and no one 
could perceive that his head was light. He 


It was surely excusable that even the stately | had been able, too, to walk as far as here, with 
Elizabeth Rathenow did not retain her gravity | only two men to support him, never having 
at such a spectacle; she only did what the others | fallen down till on the very threshold of his 
did, and the more furious the gestures of the | own door. 
Koeln senator became, and the more determi- | old man, ‘ both for us and for —the towns, 
nately he beat his fist on the floor, the more | There’s no union amongst us. One will have 
heartily they all laughed.’’—* There is a saying, | nothing—to do with the other. 
that what is in will come out ; and it seemed as rities are not agreed, who can hold together? 
if she was determined to pour out all her spite; When creepers grow upon an old wall, it may 
against the conceited, the wicked Elizabeth. | look—very well; but it is a nest for dust and 
Frau Bergholz was laughing, and trying to stop | decay, and the roots strike into the—fissures, 
her poisonous little mouth with a handkerchief, | and the stones get out of their places. They 
whilst others of the party urged Elizabeth away. | who would pull down the walls have a good 
| They didn’t get sight of each other again; but | chance then. 
they shouted to one another just what they could | 


‘It’s a bad look-out,’ groaned the 


If the autho- 


And so it will be, you'll live to 
see it. They don’t warm the wine with spice 
—now, it’s too strong for them—the beer that 
they brew just now, God have mercy! In the 
year 1397—at the Hanse meeting at Hamburg 
—I was deputy for Berlin—and Jasper Haken- 
berg for Koeln. All the gentry met together 
to drink—they drank seven hours and a half to 
the honour of the towns, who could drink the 
most. At nine o’clock, the Lubeck and Bran- 
denburg people were carried out; at ten, the 
Luneberg and Magdeburg; at eleven, they of 
Stralsund, Wismar, and Prenzlow—and they 
were good men, I tell you; there are none of 
that sort now. And who remained sitting at 
the table? Jasper of Koeln and Tydecke of 
Berlin. That was an honour—that made one’s 
heart beat high a bit. The Hamburg people 
came with music next morning, and presented 
us with silver cups—and it was written in the 
chronicles to the honour of our towns and—to 


as they could ; but it was pitiful to see how they | the vexation of the others—I won't say which. 
went on with the reverend senators. Instead, Where would you find two now—where would 
of carrying them, as if they were the fathers of | you find one in Koeln or Berlin to send to a 
the town, they treated them as if they were | meeting of the Hanse league ?’ ‘It is too true, 
Herr | was murmured round the circle.” 


Brief as these specimens are, we fancy they 


for he was unable to stand—to say something | will speak much that we would otherwise say 
polite to each of the guests, according to cus- | of the various merits of the Burgomaster of 
tom—‘ That he was sorry they were leaving so | Berlin. 
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being strangled by the executioner before the 
fire was kindled. Tyburn ceased to be a place 
of execution in 1783.” 

“On the site of Beaumont and Devonshire 
Streets was the Marylebone Gardens, a place of 
evening entertainment, the musical arrange- 
ments of which were for some time under the 
direction of Dr. Arne, and the music of Handel 
and other celebrated composers was often heard. 
They were suppressed in 1778, on account of 
the increase of buildings, and the use of fire- 
works.” 

“ Covent Garden was formerly an extensive 
garden belonging to the abbot and convent of 
Westminster, and thence named Convent Garden. 
It was granted by Edward VI. to the ill-fated 
Edward Seymour, Duke of Somerset, on whose 
attainder it was granted to the Russels, Earls 
of Bedford, who built a house for a town resi- 
dence near the bottom of what is now South- 
ampton Street. In the church of St. Paul, Co- 
vent Garden, was buried Sir Peter Lely, the 
painter, who died Nov. 30, 1680, aged 63; his 
bust and monument were destroyed in the fire 
of 1795. Here is a tablet to Charles Macklin, 
the comedian, who died July 11, 1797, aged 
107 years. He was buried in the churchyard, 
where many other theatrical performers of much 
eminence have been interred ; and where also lie 
the remains of Samuel Butler, author of Hudi- 
bras, and Dr. Wolcot, alias § Peter Pindar.’”’ 

To whom Dicky Suet and others may since 
be added. 

“In Ivy Lane was held the Hum-drum Club, 
described in the Spectator as consisting of honest 
gentlemen, of peaceable dispositions, who used 
to sit together, smoke their pipes, and say no- 
thing till midnight.” 

[How much superior to the wordy spouting 


The Family Topographer ; being a compendious 
Account of the Ancient and Present State of the 
Counties of England. 


By Samuel Tymms. 
Vol. VII. Middlesex, London, and West- 
minster. London, Nichols and Son. 

Wirn this volume (the preceding six being un- 

familiar to us) the author seems to have com- 

Jeted his compendium of the ancient and pre- 
sent state of the county of Middlesex. It is a 
repertory of curious matters; but so much in 
the catalogue and noting style that we could 
make nothing of it in the way of illustrating 
extract. Here are, however, a few samples 
fom one of the divisions :— 

“ At Strand-on-the-Green resided Joseph Mil- 
Jer, ‘honest Joe Miller,’ actor and jester, whose 
wit and humour contributed much to the suc- 
cess of Congreve’s comedies, who died here 
1738, and was buried in the Portugal Street 
purial-ground; also J. Zoffany, painter, who 
died here 1810.” 

“ Edgware. — The lord of the manor used to 
provide a piper or minstrel for the diversion of 
the tenants while employed in his service. In 
1552 the inhabitants were presented for not 
having a tumbrel and cucking-stool. Edgware 
was the curacy of Francis Coventry, author of 
Pompey the Little, and Thomas Martyn, professor 
of botany.” 

“ Holland House was erected by Sir William 
Cope, a gentleman of King James’s court, by 
whom it was bequeathed to his son-in-law Sir 
H. Rich, afterwards Earl of Holland, courtier, 
and parliamentarian, who was beheaded as a 
loyalist 1649, and lies buried in Kensington 
church. After his execution Fairfax occupied 
the house as his head-quarters. In 1716 it 
became the property and residence of Addison, 
by his marriage with the Countess of Warwick ; P ’ 1] 
and it was here that this accomplished and | Of our times: 
good man (on June 17, 1719) ae the young “ Pardon Passage, Charterhouse Square, is 
Earl of Warwick ‘in what peace a Christian | named from the church, founded in 1348, called 
oS meets Gr errmaes “oes ix ces sence oe bone goes ae 

e rated statesman Henry Fox, Lord Hol- 
land, whose still more pes Aah pay Charles | had committed suicide, or had been executed. 
James Fox, spent much of his childhood and In the year of its consecration, in 1349, a great 
youth here, and displayed those talents which | plague raged, and 50,000 bodies were buried 
justified the predictions of the friends of his | here.” . 
youth. The house contains a very extensive At Paul's Cross, Jane Shore did ——- 
collection of works of art, and a choice collec- | and here the project of Richard ILI.’s ascent 
tion of books. In the gardens, the dahlia first | to the throne was first broached by the ce- 
va 603, Rousse sont fons Spe by Land | the Holy Maid of Kenty a pretended pre 
q ’ 4 4 ’ - 
Holland. On a column of eaaie isa boas of | phetess, was exposed upon a scaffold here, pre- 
Bonaparte, then commander-in- chief of the | Vious to her being hung at Tyburn, in 1534.” 
amy of Italy, by Canova.” “Tn Petticoat Lane, temp. James I., the famous 

“In St. John’s Wood Chapel are some beauti- | Count Gondomar resided ; it was then occupied 
ful specime f ‘han- | by many pleasant houses of the citizens.” 
ey ag lhe ang saga ie i a Of Ay Martin in the Fields were rectors, 
Ree ee ee eee Som comics, tae Ehaed af Connie 

WA, ove 4 ersons lie interred in | ° e ; bisho 
the cemetery pir a On the west side is | 1676, Green of Ely 1717. The vestry has por- 
a flat stone in memory of Joanna Southcott, traits of many of its vicars; of the ngs 
who died Dec. 27, 1814, aged 65 years, at her | of Sir Edmund Berry Godfrey, whose murder 
— Manchester dinven ieadinneetanm, ~~ a — a ~—s 
with these verses thereon: ne model of the church. ne celebrated Ne 

‘ While through all thy wondrous days Gwyn was buried in the churchyard. She left 
Heaven and earth enraptur’d gaz’d} to the ringers of the church a sum of money to 
Seen en ngs Olek Gay Cane provide them Bese a pag ——— 
Tine Sone will tall tint hone In 1727 Sig. Volante, an Italian, descende 
Thou’lt me i pus eeee head- foremost by a rope, with his legs and 
SABINEUs. arms extended, from the top of the steeple over 

“At Tyburn was executed, Nov. 29, 1628, | the houses to the furthest side of the Mews, a 
John Felton, who stabbed the Duke of Buck- | distance of about 300 yards.” 

“In St. Michael's Church, Crooked Lane, 


ingham; Lord Ferrers, for murder, 1760; Dr. 
Dodd, for forgery, 1777; Hackman, for shoot- | was buried Sir William Walworth, who struck 
down Wat Tyler. In St. Michael, Paternoster 


ing Miss Ray, 1779; and the infamous Cathe- 
tine Hayes, for the murder of her husband, who | Royal, was buried the celebrated Sir Richard 
Whittington, thrice lord mayor of London, 
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great interest by youthful citizens, and has, 
doubtless, in many instances, stimulated a per- 
severance which has led to similar success in 
others. He here had a splendid monument, 
which was broken into by a priest in the hope 
of finding treasures. Being disappointed, he 
carried away the leaden coffin in which the body 
was enclosed.” 

“ The Company of Stationers is of great anti- 
quity, long before the invention of printing. 
They were also called text-writers, and sold 
the A B C, Paternoster, Ave, Creed, Grace, 
and all sorts of books then in use. Hence the 
names of the streets near the hall.” 

From these, not to touch on other heads, 
such as history, churches, eminent natives, &c., 
a slight idea may be formed of Mr. Tymms’s 
researches and mode of putting them together. 





The History of the Parish of Grittleton, Wilts. 
By the Rev. J. E. Jackson, M.A. With an 
Introductory Essay on Topographical Litera- 
ture, &c., by J. Britton, F.S.A. 4to, pp. circ. 
100. Published by the Wiltshire Topographi- 
cal Society. 

Tue interesting county of Wilts, notwithstand- 
ing its handsome separate and partial illustra- 
tions by able hands, has yet, as a whole, much 
of its past and present history uninvestigated, 
and yet well worthy of antiquarian research. 
As a first instalment, the present volume, issued 
by an excellent local association, is welcome 
for its own sake and for its future promise, and 
may justly be considered a valuable specimen 
of parochial topography. The engravings, espe- 
cially the church-tower frontispiece, and the 
Manor-house, the seat of Joseph Neeld, Esq., 
are in perfect style; but indeed all the embel- 
lishments deserve high praise. The family- 
trees connected with this possession from early 
times (A.D. 940), when it passed in part from 
the famous Monastery of Glastonbury to Wil- 
frid, the minister of Edmund the Elder, and 
thence through generations of Gores, Whites, 
and Houltons, are set forth with due heraldic 
precision; and all other relevant matters are 
treated with likeaccuracy. The great improve- 
ments made by Mr. Neeld, who seems here to 
set an example of what wealth and landed pro- 
perty ought to do for the happiness ofall around, 
are distinguished features of the work ; whilst 
Mr. Britton’s advice on the subject of topo- 
graphical record,shewing where the best sources 
are to be consulted, and how best to employ 
them when found, give a general importance to 
the volume far beyond its direct limited cha- 
racter. A glossary of terms adds still farther 
to its value; and we consider the publication 
to be a credit to its author, its editor, and to 
the society under whose auspices it has ap- 
peared. 





A Medical Visit to Grifenberg, in April and May 
1843, for the purpose of investigating the Merits 
of the Water-Cure Treatment. By Sir Charles 
Scudamore, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo, pp. 105, 
London, J. Churchill. 

Sir Cuartes Scupamore’s is another name 

added to the list of converts to the hydropathic 

treatment of diseases. Well known as a dis- 

tinguished member of the profession, and as 4 

judicious and skilful physician, his adhesion to 

the new doctrine is not without much import- 
ance, and will not only add to the consideration 
in which the water-cure is already held in this 
country, but will tend much to facilitate its 
adoption by other members of the profession. 
We have so lately had to notice at length 








was literally burnt alive in consequence of the 
indignation of the populace preventing her | whose traditional history is still heard with 


learned works upon this subject,—in which it 
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is treated in its accordance with medical science 
in relation to Dr. Billing’s theory of disease, 
and with chemical and physiological science in 
relation to Liebig’s theories,—that we shall not 
again enter into the discussion; only to notice 
that Sir Charles Scudamore’s work presents 
much novelty in the number of illustrative 
cases which are introduced into it, but also 
particularly in the fact that he adopts the 
water-cure rather as a remedial means, often 
much neglected by medical men, than as a 
practice to be adopted without science or edu- 
cation, and to the exclusion of all other means. 
This is precisely the view we have all along 
taken of the matter. 

Of Priessnitz’s humoral theory of diseases, 
Sir Charles says, “A more simple idea than 
this of the essential nature of all diseases can- 

. not be imagined, nor one more calculated to 
mislead the practitioner who makes it his polar 
star” (p.5). He urges (p. 20) the importance 
of considering water in regard to its purity. 


says Sir Charles, the established practice of 
physic is not to be set aside, as some of the 
Grifenberg enthusiasts would declare. Time, 
we think, will shew this pretty satisfactorily. 
One of the doctor’s propositions is, to es- 
tablish an hydropathic hospital in London. 
We like the idea very much, inasmuch as 
the expenses would be less than in other 
hospitals, and it would afford a true oppor- 
tunity of testing this valuable addition to re- 
medial means, and our power of doing good 
to our fellow-creatures. We must say, that 
after reading many of the cases related by 
the present author, the time occupied in the 
cure leaves no other impression than that it is 
what air, diet, water, and exercise, would have 
ensured in the same cases any where. 

In company with a friend, Sir Charles made 
a long détour to Giessen for the sole purpose 
of paying a visit to Liebig, and learning the 
sentiments of that distinguished chemical phi- 
losopher on the subject of the water-cure. “ He 





“The drinking,” he very properly remarks, 
“of a large quantity of water daily, unless of 
great purity, would be calculated in every way | 
to produce injury.”” Again, as much water as 

convenient must be drunk, but the stomach | 
not oppressed. “ The excesses,” he further re- | 
marks (p. 22), ‘committed by many persons at | 
Gritenberg is a matter that calls for the strong- | 
est criticism.” Liebig in a similar manner 

considers the purity of the water drunk in the 

water-cure to be of the utmost importance ; for 

on that depends its quick absorption. When 

this absorption is not effected with the neces- 

sary rapidity, inconveniences follow, of which | 
the loaded state of the viscera and plethora of | 
the circulation are among the most important. | 
For these reasons the doctor says he — 
always object to a large quantity of water being 

drunk in any case of hemorrhage ; we suppose | 
he would also say in cases of local determina- 
tion of blood. Exercise is positively necessary 
when large quantities of water are drunk ; this 
is a sine qué non of the treatment. In diet, 
animal food to the extent of the appetite should 
be eaten only once a day. Clothing should be 
attended to; and it appears that Priessnitz 
much objects to flannel next the skin, but does 
not forbid it over the shirt to those who are not 
strong. 

Concerning Priessnitz’s theory of crises in- 
duced by the water-treatment, Sir Charles says: | 
“ It is a sort of wholesale theory, and equally | 
serves for all persons, and for every known dis- 
order; and assuredly is the most convenient 
for one ignorant of medical science” (p. 27). 
This is rather hard upon the man of genius. 
The subject of crises and boils, or carbuncles, 
leads to the consideration of some of those cases 
which have lately terminated fatally with such, 
and created much sensation with the profession, 
who also urge with justice, that only the suc- 
cessful cases treated by the water-cure are 
published to the world. Among the afflictions 
which Sir Charles thinks are scarcely adapted 
to treatment by the water-cure, he enumerates 
confirmed consumption, confirmed epilepsy, 
apoplexy, inveterate scyofula, ail serious dis- 
vases of structure (this would imply the greatest 
number of diseases), cancer, the maladies of 
infirm old age, &c. &c. The quick-sighted 
peasant of Grafenberg is said to refuse treating 
cases which he considers not likely to be cured, 
and to redound to the honour of his establish- 
ment: the list of those thus kindly left to 
themselves would be a curious document on 
several accounts. It is one advantage of the 
educated physician, that, when he cannot cure, 
he endeavours to relieve in every case; but, 








comprehended,” he says, “ the great rationale 
of the treatment of chronic disease in a few 
words—‘ change of matter,’ and thus the re- 
moval of morbid matter, and the substitution of 
new that is healthy. ‘ But,’ he (Liebig) added, 
pithily, ‘ there are other modes—the continued 
use of purgatives, and a walk to Milan.’” 





The Wrongs of Women. By Charlotte Eliza- 
beth. Part I. Milliners and Dressmakers. 
Pp. 106. London, W. H. Dalton. 


WE are sorry to see this work with the name 
of a popular moral writer. It is all on one 
side, and consequently injurious to a good 
cause. The daughters of a worthy farmer 
King are sent to London to learn the myste- 
ries of millinery and mantua-making; and the 
one is worked into a consumption and dies, 
and the other becomes a prostitute: and all 
owing to the selfish sordidness of their em- 
ployers. We truly appreciate the wrongs of 
poor women, who are so cruelly drudged and 
so ill paid asthe great majority, hardly except- 
ing household servants, are in London; but it 
seems to be carrying humanity too far in one 
direction, and forgetting all right feeling in an- 
other, when we see it recommended that, in 
order to spare the press of needlework, we 
should have mourning made for our friends 
and relatives whilst yet they are in life, though 
sorely afflicted and likely to die. 

‘* Mourning (says our author, after animad- 
verting on fashionable hurries), too, is not or- 
dered until death has set his seal upon the insen- 
sible clay ; and then it is urgently called for in 
as short a time as possible. Mourning is, of 
all things, most constantly required; it is also, 
of all things, the most injurious to those who 
work upon it. Partial blindness is the certain, 
total blindness the probable, lot of such as 
labour in houses especially undertaking this 
branch of the business; and very severe inju- 
ries accrue to the sight of those who only work 
at itincidentally with the continuance required 
at each task. Among milliners, the black vel- 
vet decorations, so much in request even out of 
mourning, are ruinous to young eyes; and 
cases of ophthalmia to a wide extent follow on 
a general mourning.” 

And the remedy, or rather preventive, we 
presume, must be, that whenever one of a 
family is very ill, black garments should be 
prepared for all the rest, to abide the contin- 
gency. How strangely a convalescent would 
stare about to think that this trouble was thrown 
away, and that the expected death had failed! 
A very weakly or very good-natured person 





——— 
would almost die rather than appear to be gy 
unreasonable. 

But, calmly and judiciously speaking, when 
we consider that there are fifteen thousand 
young women, from the age of fourteen up- 
wards, employed in, not simply for, the will. 
nery and dressmaking establishments of fiftee, 
hundred employers alone, we have before oy, 
eyes a mass of human beings whose welfare js fay 
too much neglected, and whose condition ought 
to provoke the most earnest efforts for amelio. 
ration. We have all heard of slop-shirt mak. 
ing at three-halfpence and a penny per shirt; 
and we fear that this is not a very dispropor. 
tioned part of the scale of payment for the ge. 
dentary and unhealthy occupation of females jn 
every branch where they seek to earn their daily 
bread. Why, as in factory labour, cannot their 
time be restricted? Because, perhaps, in that 
case, they could not compete with cheap out. 
of-door or home-work, which cannot enter into 
the field against great factory ways and means, 
facilities and machinery. Yet surely something 
might be done to prevent the dreadful oppres- 
sion and the worst evils which accrue from it 
to so interesting and large a share of our popu- 
lation—to those to whom man owes his being 
and his every blessing on earth. To protect 
aud cherish them in humble life as much as in 
higher places is the first of duties, and sad js 
the sight to see it so almost utterly neglected, 
Public attention has now, however, been awak- 
ened to the subject; and we trust that its fre- 
quent discussion will soon lead to some happy 
amendment. 


The Norwood Schools: a Sketch of their State 
and Progress in reference to Religion. By 
the Rev. Joseph Brown, M.A. Chaplain to 
the Schools. Pp. 124. London, Roake and 
Varty. 

Enrorces strenuously the very early inculca- 
tion, not only of moral and religious principles, 
but of the necessity of sacraments and other holy 
offices. It describes at length the system ob- 
served at these schools; a paper relating to 
which, and comprehending the chief features of 
this publication, was read in the statistical sec- 
tion of the British Associaticn at Cork, and 
gave rise to considerable discussion. We have 
not ourselves seen the schools; but have heard 
from high foreign authorities that their appear- 
ance was most satisfactory. Chambers’ Edin- 
burgh Journal has also done justice to the sub- 
ject in an able description. 

The Guide to Service—the Farm- Bailiff. Pp.12. 

London, C. Knight. 
In this, as in all books of the class, there is a 
good deal of practical knowledge and advice; 
but how far applicable to a number of different 
situations and systems of farming, we cannot 
tell. With our imperfect observation, we should 
say, that what would be excellent for Wiltshire 

(for example) would be absurd for Yorkshire, 

and vice versd for almost every county in Great 

Britain. 





The Nomenclator: a Terminological Dictionary ; 
containing all the principal Terms in use in the 
Arts and Sciences, §c. Designed chiefly for 
the Lecture-room, but adapted for general 
use. By Edward Scudamore, M.D. Pp. 189. 
London, Longman and Co. ; Canterbury, Hl. 
Ward. 

Tuis title describes a little volume which we 

ought to have recommended as soon as it issued 

from the press, as one of great utility. In it 
will be found many technical words, with their 
derivation and meaning, which may be looked 





for in vain in most ordinary dictionaries. In 
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to be go short, it is an excellent glossary as far as it| by Bonaparte in 1799, on his seizure of power | dressed a letter to — —- ~ — 
: . and if encouraged, as it deserves to be, | after returning from Egypt. This upper house expressed in terms of deepest displeasure w 
NB» when oy cond edition, only needs to be farther} or senate, in contradistinction to the tribunale | the astronomer’s outrageous errings ; which, 
thousang ye we to make it more valuable. or lower house, was installed in the palace of| by his orders, was read in the bosom of the In- 
teen up. el the Luxembourg, where the peers now also/| stitute on the 24th of Dec. of that year; and 
he milli ial assemble, on the 25th and 26th of Dec., 1799, | necessarily imposed a salutary reserve on the 
of fifteen ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. when, in addition to some generals, admirals, | object of its censure, who, however, only sur- 
elore our To the Editor of the Literary Gazelte,* &c., several distinguished men of science were | vived this denunciation of imperial anger little 
lare is far Cork, Aug. 31, 1848, appointed, such as Lagrange, La Place, Dau- | more than fifteen months; for he died the 7th 
on ought sin,—Your report of the proceedings of the| henton, Lacépede, Berthollet, Volney, and| of April, 1807. in 
r amelio. British Association in your No. of Saturday others; but Lalande formed not one of the Voltaire, in conscious recognition of the great 
irt mak. the 26th, represents Prof. Robinson, on moving | ¢,youred number; nor was that, or any other | principle of rule, said, “S’il n’y avait point de 
er shirt; , vote of thanks for the government-grant of dignity or charge, titular or functional, sepa- religion, il faudrait I’inventer ;” and even Ro- 
'spropor- 10002, towards the publication of La Caille’s| pate from his professional attributes at the Ob- | bespierre, the incarnate type of evil, bowed in 
r the ge. and Lalande’s Catalogue of Stars, as having servatory, Board of Longitude, and the Insti- | homage to this universal axiom of government, 
males in aid—* With regard to Lalande’s Histoire Cé- tute, at any time conferred on him; while De- | when, in arrest and counteraction of the deso- 
heir daily isle, Bonaparte, who was no mean judge of lambre, Chaptal, Cuvier, Emery, Fourcroy, | lating spirit of the era, he proclaimed, with all 
not their such services, created him a peer of France, Monge, with many more, were severally se-| the pomp of form or illusions of display, on 
ss In that vith a pension,” &c. ’ lected for various high administrative offices of | the 8th of June, 1794, “the existence of a 
CAD Ors No doubt, words, if not literal in expression, | the state. In fact, he derived neither pension, | Supreme Being, and the immortality of the 
nter into certainly of consonant import, were uttered by place, nor decoration from Napoleon. On the| soul.” The spectacle, from various combining 
d means, the very learned professor, much to my sur-| Oyicinal creation of the Institute by a decree | causes, was, indeed, a most impressive one; 
mething prise on hearing them, as I intimated to Mr. | o¢ ‘the Directory, the 25th of Oct., 1795, he| nor was the sanguinary hierophant’s discourse 
| oppres- Jerdan, and others who sat near me, at the mo- | was included in the list of members, as, on the| altogether unworthy of the occasion. He 
» from it ment; for no such rank as the peerage existed | antecedent 25th of June, he had obtained the | seemed to rise with his mighty subject, exem- 
nr pope at the period in question, that is in 1801, nor superintendence of the Board of Longitude, plifying the remark of Tacitus—“ Crescit cum 
NS being for thirteen subsequent years, when it was re- | when the future conqueror was little known | amplitudine rerum vis ingenii; nec quisquam 
) protect vived, though under a very different organisa-| +) fame; and the observatory had been many |claram et illustrem orationem efficere potest, 
ich as in tion from its anti-revolutionary synonym, by | years previously committed to his charge. The| nisi qui causam parem invenit” (Dialog. de 
d sad is the restored Bourbons, on the 4th of June, | gratuitous impression of his Hisioire Céleste,| Orator. cap. 37). Still, it appeared to me ra- 
eglected, \s14. This passing inadvertence of the re-| ahoye mentioned, or of his Bibliographie Astro- | ther prolix; for, as I observed to a friend, one 
n awak- verend Dr. was briefly noticed by me in a nomique, in 1803, was no more a personal fa- | demonstrative word might have sufficed—* Crr- 
Its fre- jocal journal; but as J find it reproduced in| your than the annual publication of his Con-|cumsricite.” Fifty years save a few months, 
e happy a publication such as the Literary Gazette, em-| naissance des Temps, or nautical almanac, at| as I lately stated, now separate me from that 
bracing in its circulation the widest sphere of} the public expense. This marked discounte- | scene and its associated period, the reign, the 
— English reading, 1 may be excused for repeat-| nance of so great an astronomer by no means | emphatic reign of reRROR, of which the memory 
ir State ing its correction. What would be said by the proceeded from Napoleon’s depreciation of his | must ever stain the roll of time, and humble the 
m. By French savans, if so manifest an anachronism | scientific merit, but from a deeply implanted | pretensions of philosophising man ; but the re- 
plain to in their history, associated too with a misstate- | conyiction—the experience of life and incul-| collection remains fresh and vivid, as if of in- 
ake and ment in relation to one of the most eminent of | cation of history—that certain doctrines, up- | stant occurrence. 
their body, were suffered to remain uncontra- rooting the demarcations of moral action, and « Excidat illa dies evo, ne postera credant 
inculca- dicted in the assembled union of British sci- consequently of social order, if unhappily en- Secula : nos certe taeeamus”— ni 
inciples, ence?f die ae 2 | tertained in private speculation by a public} was the exhortation of a Roman poet (Statius 
her holy On my instant indication of the mistake, 2 | functionary, should be suppressed, not pro-| Sylv. lib. v.), which it were vain to apply to 
tem ob- gentleman observed, that by the alleged pro- jclaimed or disseminated by zealous propaga-| those humiliating instances of human aberra- 
iting to motion, it was probably meant that Lalande) tion, But those excrescent anomalies of intel- | tion; and, as deterrent examples, they should 
tures of iad been named a senator, or member of the | jectyal pride, “ the disbelief of the divine exist- | ever be held in constant remembrance. “ Tris- 
cal sec- higher branch of the legislature, as constituted | ence, and rejection of a future state,” had, it is| tia ad recordationem exempla, sed ad preca- 
rk, and * We have great pleasure in inserting this letter by | lamentable to reflect, found an anxious advo- vendum simile utili documento sunt” (Tit. Liv. 
Ve have agentleman who is an honour to the literature of Cork. | cate and fervent apostle in Lalande. Their) xxiv. 8). But, to resume— 
e heard Though gers a by : pe ee — an | origin is traced to his youthful mission, in 1752, . Prof. Robinson, in his reply to my observa- 
appear- autiiae, akemninaes oe patty amc | to determine the parallax of the moon, or dis- | tions, without avowing, as iis studied transi- 
’ Edin- of France, who played so important a part with its | tance of that satellite from the earth, at Berlin ; | tion of the matter demonstrably shewed he felt, 
1e sub- destinies half a century ago, that we know not when | while La Caille proceeded to the Cape of Good | the error of Lalande’s asserted nomination to 
a ee ee more interesting or full) Hone, which is under pretty nearly the same | the peerage, states that “ the Lalande to whom 
Pp.125, “tit ag pm aly pray to the distinguished | meridian or longitude, for a similar purpose. | he referred was the nephew of Lefrangais,” which 
professor and to myself to present his reply in full on | His intercourse with La Mettrie, Maupertius, | only proves that the learned doctor is unaware 
a this ea, Fe ey | and other coryphzi of the Prussian school “= that the name of Lefrangais is the family one; 
advice ; : “Cork, Aug. 21, | incredulity (though Maupertius eventually re- | common, therefore, to both, and not distinctive 
yes “Sir,—Your correspondent of the 16th [i¢ should be | turned to sounder sentiments, as his cenotaph | of the elder. The addition of De Lalande was 
pian 1h] obviously received an incorreet report of my|in the Parisian church of St. Roch denotes), | a nobiliary assumption, as Arouet became Vol- 
’ words, when he blames me for saying that Napolcon | effectually undermined his early sentiments of | taire; Bovier, Fontenelle; Le Clerc, Buffon; 
should was not in the habit of spending his pecuniary re-| ~~"). °. ; Bi itl Scho alien. | dened M cans Mab 
lahive soureeson science. I did say, in general, that ‘ he was | religion ; and time only strengthened the alien | jecone at, Montesquieu; Bonnot, Mal ly and 
kshire, notin the habit of wasting his pecuniary resources ;’ | ation, until it finally reached the most deplor- | Condillac; with numerous other similar pre- 


and thence inferred, from his publication of the His- ] ‘ tog 7 lyti 
_— . ‘ , “ | e enormity and fanatic ardour of proselytism 
| Great toire Céleste, that he considered it valuable. So far | ab i y I y s 


from accusing him of indifference to science, I would | 19 @é : = | 2 
ptopose his patronage of it nearer home. The La-| félicite plus de mes progrés en athéisme que | was pronounced, to whom could it have been 
onary + ande, to whom I referred, was the nephew of Lefran- | de ceux que je puis avoir faits en astronomie,” | applied, unless to the infinitely more famous of 


tensions of literary men. But when, without 
daily speech and written letter. ‘Je me| special discrimination, the name of Lalande 


»G . pais, Je , ; ynt’s remarks | - v4 a : . : 7 

in th pao pat roe bony? sem pee ag dee |is his audacious yet melancholy declaration in| the two ?—the only one, in fact, known out of 
fly oo disliked him extremely; but I fear more on account | the supplement to Sylvain Maréchal’s execrable France, the nephew being scarcely heard of even 
enera ofhis offensive vanity, than the cause assigned [athe-| Dictionnaire des Athées, at p. 14; and agaiv, at| there. As well might the name of Burke be 

3. sm) at ¢ amine Y was eo  g ine , > ° iM, 

p. 183. > haere Maange ae ee attained by | p- 26, ‘*Le spectacle du ciel parait a tout le| uttered, and an assurance follow, that the son 
ry, H. Near gates soen Linn us Wall wontuctet | monde une preuve de l’existence de Dieu. Je| Richard's pamphlet was in the speaker’s con- 
- wut by report, which describes him as well conducted Pp pez 


F and respectable. His promotions by Napoleon I| le croyais 4 dix-neuf ans ; aujourd’huije n’y vois| templation, and not the great writer. This 
ch we learned in conversation, which arose from this redue- que de Ja matiére etdu mouvement.” Lalande} nephew (Michel - Jean - Jerome Lefrangais), 


jesne tion [si istoire Céleste + oy were x r =: 2 = 

— aceeianas coe i: canneh eee pode | added two supplements to Maréchal’s diabolical | whom I well recollect at the observatory of the 
* e that made no further inquiry. Besides the rank I} volume, which had appeared in 1800,8vo. The} Ecole Militaire, as I do the uncle at the 

| - stated, . ~~ ntomnd that yteg = mnanee ae 7 second supplement, published in 1805, having | Luxembourg, was a worthy man, most pains- 

ookec ureau des Longitudes and of the Institute. Should}... . . NT iat staaee gual neal on beh : Z 

. In Ihave been in error, | am quite ready to retract it.— attracted the notice of Napoleon, just then | taking his renowned relative, but 





Ihave the honour, &¢. T, R, Rosinson.” | crowned with the glories of Austerlitz, he ad- | with no independent talents; for 1 believe that 
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he never published a separate volume. Even 
that referred to by Dr. Robinson as his does 
not bear his name; and it is only in the pre- 
face that his share in the labour is enunciated, 
although in Delambre’s estimation the uncle’s 
partiality rather magnifies the contribution, 
which is thus expressed: ‘‘ Mon neveu me se- 
conda au-dela de mes espérances, et il est 
arrivé 4 50,000 étoiles.’’? He had, however, de- 
termined the elliptic theory of the planet Mars, 
and inserted many interesting articles in the 
Connaissance des Temps, as Arago now simi- 
larly enriches that valuable repository of scien- 
tific toil; but to his uncle he owed every thing 
—both his appointment at the two observato- 
ries, and at the Institute. His wife was not 
less laborious and serviceable to the great as- 
tronomer, for whom she calculated the horary 
tables appended to his reimpression of Bour- 
guer’s and La Caille’s Abrég€ de Navigation, 
Sc. (1793, 4to). Her attractions of person and 
mathematical accomplishments were celebrated 
in a characteristic madrigal, which thus con- 
cludes :— 
“ Si vous n’étiez et le sinus des Graces 
Et la tangente de nos cceurs.” 

Another lady, Madame Lepaute, whose hus- 
band constructed most of the public clocks in 
Paris, also aided Lalande in the calculations 
preparatory to the expected comet of 1759, 
predicted by Halley (see his Théorie des Co- 
métes, page 110). In truth, he made every one 
within the sphere of his influence auxiliary to 
his lucubrations, I need scarcely add, that Dr. 
Robinson is no more justified in ascribing the 
peerage to the younger than to the senior 
Lalande. The former’s decease occurred in 
1839; relative to the latter, see his loge by 
Delambre, in the Mémoires de l'Institut, tome 
viii. p. 30 (1807). Madame D’Arblay makes 
no favourable mention of him in the fifth volume 
of her recent memoirs. 

I have shewn that the prominent obstacle to 
Lalande’s promotion was not his private belief, 
but studied propagation, of atheism. Monge 
and Volney, with many others, may equally 
have indulged in that fearful aberrance, but by 
no vaunting declaration, at least previous to 
their promotion; and both were highly dis- 
pleased at the introduction of their names in 
Maréchal’s Dictionary or Lalande’s Supple- 
ments. Volney’s works are essentially anti- 
christian; but no where does he profess athe- 
ism, of which he indignantly repels the impu- 
tation cast on him by Priestley in their con- 
troversy. His system and Dupuis’ may be 
traced to Macrobius, who devotes the last 
eight chapters of the first book of his Saturn- 
alia (xvii.-xxiv.), to prove that the deities of 
Grecian mythology were mere symbols of the 
various attributes of the sun, &c.; which he il- 
lustrates by muitiplied poetic references. It is 
to this author that we owe the preservation of 
Cicero’s beautiful episode, the “ Somnium Sci- 
pionis,”’ in the sixth book of the treatise De Re- 
publica; still, notwithstanding Cardinal Mai’s 
recovered portions, unfortunately imperfect. 
But that Volney was no professed atheist, is 
conclusive from the explicit acknowledgment in 
his Lot Naturelle (a reprint, as I learn from his 
biographer, M. Durosoir, of the Cutéchisme du 
Citoyen Francais, published in 1793), that the 
innate or moral law of nature was essentially 
based on that by which the Deity rules the uni- 
verse: “ Le premier caractére de cette loi est 
d’étre l’ordre constant et régulier par lequel 
Dieu régit univers.” ‘This little volume was 
posterior by two years to his Ruines, ou Médita- 
tions sur les Révolutions des Empires, presented 
by Volney to the Constituent Assembly just at 


its close in September 1791, and on which, 
principally, the impeachment of atheism is 
founded. As for Monge, whom Dr. Robinson 
associates with Volney in this impeachment, 
his writings are strictly confined to science, 
unless, perhaps, his ‘‘ Explication de la Fon- 
taine de Moise,” inserted in the Décade Egyp- 
tienne, printed at Cairo in 1799, which, how- 
ever, contains nothing of declared atheism, like 
La Mettrie’s Homme Machine, or Holbach and 
Diderot’s Systéme de la Nature. Spinoza wrote 
as a philosopher, not as a libertine, like the 
wretched Vanini, and others. His pantheism 
is obviously gaining prevalence, particularly in 
the German states. An excellent version in 
French has just appeared of his works, with 
corrective observations on his principles. 

The astronomer’s unrepressed vanity, like 
that of our Goldsmith, exposed him to just and 
constant ridicule. When boasting “ that he pos- 
sessed every virtue,” a gentleman observed, 
“that one at least might be excepted, that of 
modesty.” But that weakness was certainly not 
the cause of Napoleon’s discountenance; for 
several other eminent men, hardly less its vic- 
tims, were raised to public employments and se- 
natorial rank. It was difficult to be more vain- 
glorious than his brother-in-law Murat, or the 
naturalist Lacépéde; or again, my old ac- 
quaintance (dating so far back as 1787), and 
long the imperial favourite, Regnault de St. 
Jean d’Angely; and, though more veiled, per- 
haps, La Fayette; and assuredly Augerau: the 
author of Paul and Virginia, with La Harpe, 
may well be added to the number; nor were 
the latter’s overweening pretensions unjustly 
lashed in the ensuing epigram of poignant sar- 
casm :— 

“Si vous voudrez faire bientét 

Une fortune immense autant que légitime, 

I) vous faudra acheter La Harpe ce qu’il vaut, 
Et le vendre ce qu’il s’estime.” 

The little I have seen, and the much I have 
heard, of Dr. Robinson impress me with the 
highest opinion of his character and talents; 
but in this little instance he was manifestly 
wrong ; it was made clear to him; and he should 
have at once acknowledged it, I, with all due 
deference, take the liberty of asserting.—I have 
the honour to be, &c. J.R. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 
TUESDAY. 
Section F.—Statistics. 

1. Signor E. Mayer on infant and industrial schools 
in Tuscany. 

2. Mr. L. R. O'Flanagan on the statistics of the 
Blackwater river. 

3. Dr. Bullen jun. on medical relief in Ireland. 

Before the business of the day was com- 
menced, Major Beamish proposed, and Sir T. 
Deane seconded, that the Earl of Mountcashel 
be added to the committee; and highly com- 
plimented his lordship on his, in some degree, 
redeeming the character of the gentlemen of 
the county, who had absented themselves from 
the meeting of the Association after having 
joined in inviting them to hold their meeting 
in Cork. 

A statistical paper not in the list was sent by 
the lord-lieutenant, of which we will give the 
substance hereafter. 

1. Signor Mayer read an interesting paper 
on the infant-schools of Tuscany, and received 
the special thanks of the section. 

2. Counsellor O’Flanagan read a paper on 
the statistics of the Blackwater river. After a 
topographical dissertation on the towns, vil- 
lages, &c. which adjoin or lie on the Black- 





water, he went on to expatiate on the advan- 


tages to be derived in that district from jh, 
establishment of inland navigation. : 

3. Dr. Bullen, jun. then read a Paper op 
public medical relief in Ireland. The instity. 
tions in Ireland receiving grants of public 
money for the relief of the sick are distribute; 
into three classes, viz. dispensaries, fever-hos. 
pitals, and infirmaries: subscriptions to djs. 
pensaries amount to 34,727/. 14s. lid.; the 
grand-jury presentments are 34,3220. 15s, 11}, 
total, 69,0602. 10s. 1d. The subscriptions t 
fever-hospitals are 7,168. 9s. 83d. ; the grand. 
jury presentments are 22,072/. 15s. 2d.; the 
total is 29,2417. 4s. 104d. The proportion o 
intern patients to the population in these fever. 
hospitals is 1 to 2093. In infirmaries, sub. 
scriptions amount to 2,877. 6s. 4d. ; the grand. 
jury presentments to 25,362/. 4s. 7d.; the par- 
liamentary grant to 5172/. 8s. 2d.; miscellane. 
ous, 86551. 11s. 9d.; total, 40,0672. 10s. 104, 
The proportion of intern patients in infirmaries 
to population is 1 to 423}. Cost of public me. 
dical relief, 138,268/. 5s. 93d. Taking the po- 
pulation of Ireland to be nearly nine millions, 
the amount expended on in-door medical relief 
is 77007. 12s. 9d. to a million. In France, with 
a population of thirty millions, there are 1229 
hospitals for giving in-door relief, which cost 
annually 2,048,882 francs, or about 68,0002. for 
the relief of each million. In England, under 
the poor-law, the cost of medical relief is 
139,000/., and the cost of voluntary medical re- 
lief, 800,0002. ; total, 956,0007. The greater part 
of the public medical attendance provided for 
the sick-poor in Ireland is given by the dis- 
pensaries. The present dispensary-system is, 
to all intents and purposes, perverted into a 
provision of cheap and efficient medical assist- 








ance in the rural districts to the wealthier in- 
habitants, and charging a large proportion of 
the cost on the public revenue. More than two 
millions of the population of Ireland are an- 
nually sick. The largest amount of in-door 
relief has been only for 60,683 ; and even that 
amount has decreased 30 per cent within the 
last year. In this statement there is no refer- 
ence to the number of sick persons under me- 
dical treatment in the workhouses, which are 
especially unsuited in construction, &c. for me- 
dical establishments. ‘The workhouses, should 
they prove a failure, will remain isolated mo- 
numents to puzzle posterity, like the round 
towers of Ireland; for they can never be made 
available to any useful purpose. The claims 
for public relief, on the grounds of destitution, 
must be submitted to the most rigid test, for 
the protection of the funds. On grounds of 
disease there is not much danger of fraudulent 
misrepresentation. Amongst a population so 
singularly situated as the Irish, a well-organised 
system of public medical relief, administered 
upon a liberal and comprehensive principle, 
would be found one of the most efficient means 
of checking pauperisin, and improving the do- 
mestic and social condition of the poorer classes. 
The people are reluctant to go to the hospitals 
of workhouses, but have no objection against 
fever-hospitals and infirmaries. The term 
“ pauper-relief” should not be applied to the 
relief of the sick, from motives of good feeling 
and charity. The fiscal and administrative ma- 
chinery of the poor-law offers the most effective 
means of giving effect to a system of public me- 
dical relief, which would be highly beneficial. 
The medical institutions that have suffered most 
from the introduction of the poor-law are the 
infirmaries. The income of the 
South Infirmary. 
£1092 6 10 
94410 3 
997 17 8 


Cork North Infirmary. 
In 1840 . £1369 9 2 
» 1841 .. 1139 14 11 
» 1842 .. 834 7 8 
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Shewing a total falling-off of about 6307. in two 
years. Whilst the local government and ma- 
pagement of the several establishments for 
giving medical relief should be vested in elec- 
tive bodies freely chosen by the rate-payers, it 
would be essential, in order to secure uni- 
formity of action and regularity of detail, that 
a central governmental authority, responsible 
to parliament, should exercise a control over 
all the medical institutions supported by public 
assessment. 

The conclusion of this paper brought the 
business of the section to a close. 


Section G.—Mechanical Science. 
1. Mr. J. Jukes on improvements in furnaces. 
2, Mr. L. Cooke, description of a new clock-move- 


mete. Leahy on a new instrument for measuring 
the distance of objects. 

4, Mr. I. Hawkins on an improved process for hard- 
ening concrete. 

5. Mr. I. Hawkins on the friction of water against 
water. 

6. Mr. W. Fairbairn, reports on experiments on lo- 
comotive axles. 

7. Mr. J. E. Purser on a new life-preserver. 

This was a sort of sweeping-up day, and 
therefore somewhat miscellaneous. 

1, Mr. Jukes exhibited models and gave a 
description of his inventions for improvements 
in furnaces, which we noticed with approbation 
at the Manchester meeting. Mr. Jukes has 
since carried his invention into active opera- 
tion. 

2, Mr. Taylor read Mr. L. Cooke’s descrip- 
tion of a new clock-movement. It marks half- 
seconds, and the system of escapement is quite 
new, 

3. Mr. Leahy read a paper on a new instru- 
ment for measuring the distance of objects by 
seaorland. It was stated to be more accurate 
than the usual means employed at sea, and at 
the same time to be brought into use much 
more expeditiously. In a vessel, mark any two 
places on her bulwark or side, the distance be- 
tween them to be some multiple of ten. The 
one at the stern is to be close to the helmsman, 
and on it is to be fixed a telescope at right 
angles to the keel of the vessel. On the station 
towards the bow is to be another telescope on 
agraduated plate (graduated from 60° to 90°). 
Get the vessel with her broadside to the object 
from which the distance is to be ascertained, 
and let the helmsman, having got the object in 
the field of his telescope, at the moment that 
that object is leaving, sound a bell, or give some 
other signal to the assistant at the other tele- 
scope. He, by moving his glass on the plate, 
1s to get the same object in the field of his tele- 
scope. Then read the angle formed. By these 
means he had a triangle, whose base he knew, 
and whose three angles he knew. By tables 
which he made, and which covered only two 
sides of a sheet of foolscap paper, he was then 
enabled to discover accurately the distance from 
the object even to 25 miles. He (Mr. Leahy) 
conceived that this means of calculating dis- 
tances would be useful in the navy, as by it they 
could discover much better how to throw shot 
and shells with accuracy. It could also be used 
on land to discover the distance of inaccessible 
objects, &c. 

Mr. Taylor congratulated and complimented 
Mr. Leahy on his invention; and the thanks 
ofthe meeting were voted to him. 

The president asked Dr. Scoresby’s opinion 
of Mr, Leahy’s paper. 

Dr. Scoresby conceived that the more me- 
thods were given for finding distances at sea 
the better. The principle on which the plan 
8 grounded is sound and very evident; namely, 
that in a right angular triangle you have given 


the base and all the angles; and he is sure Mr. 
Leahy’s method will be very useful. 

4. Mr. Hawkins read a paper on the relative 
dimensions of the stones used in the formation 
of concrete, by which the greatest degree of 
compactness of the mass and consequentstrength 
and durability is obtained from the smallest 
proportional quantity of lime. The firmness 
of concrete depends on the stones being su 
nearly in contact as to require only a thin film 
of lime between stone and stone to cement 
them together. If any considerable quantity 
of lime be allowed in any part, that part contri- 
butes but little to the strength and compactness 
of the whole. The largest stones should be as 
equal in magnitude as possible, their absolute 
size being of no consequence; and the second 
size should be small enough to fill up the in- 
terstices between any four of the larger ones. 
If those of the second magnitude are too large, 
then the fourth large stone will totter on it 
and on the other three, and require too great a 
proportion of small stones, or sand, or lime ; in 
either of which cases there will be a want of 
firmness. Ifthese stones of the second magni- 
tude are smaller than the interstices, a similar 
superabundance of lime, sand, or small stones, 
will be required. Mr. Hawkins has no doubt 
but that if very great attention be paid to the 
screening of the shingle and of the sand, so as 
to produce that variety of size that shall fill 
nearly all the interstices and produce universal 
contact of stone with stone, then one part of 
lime to twenty parts of shingle and sand will be 
found to form a firmer concrete than when a 
larger proportion of lime is used. The usual 
proportion is one-eighth part of lime. The 
mode of mixing so as to ensure that the stones 
of each magnitude shall take their respective 
places in the mass is this: —The lime is slacked 
and reduced to the state of cream, to which the 
finest sand is added and intimately mixed, until 
every grain of sand has a coating of lime; then 
the coarser sand is equally well mixed in with 
the previous compound of lime and sand. After 
which the coarsest sand is added, and intimately 
mixed with the mass; then the fine shingle, 
the coarser shingle, the still coarser and coarser, 
until finally the largest stones are added and 
well worked in until they also appear coated 
by lime. It may be necessary to add a little 
water from time to time in case the shingle 
should be too dry. The concrete is then thrown 
into its destined situation in small quantities at 
a time, and well rammed, which will cause the 
stones of each magnitude to take their due 
places in interstices of their own dimensions, 
and thus constitute a body much more firm 
than when the stones and sand are first mixed, 
and the lime afterwards added. 

5. Mr. Hawkins on the immense friction of 
water against water, and on the value of polish- 
ing and lubricating the bottoms of navigable 
vessels, in order to procure great speed, re- 
commended the Bastienne bitumen for this pur- 
pose—a cheap hard varnish—to be laid on, and 
rubbed smooth, like French polish on furni- 
ture. 

Sir T. Deane stated, viva voce, that, some years 
ago, the Innisfail, a steamer of about 400 tons 
burden, in coming up the Lee, struck against 
an anchor which had been put where it ought 
not: the result was, that she sunk. A number 
of methods had been tried unsuccessfully to 
raise her. Mr. A. Deane, his (Sir Thomas’s) 
brother, thought of a plan, which was put into 
execution: it was, to make a cofferdam round 
the vessel, which was pumped out. He next 
excavated under her, till the breach was to be 











































































































got at, which was then covered with plank and 


cow-hide. The cofferdam was taken away ; and 
with the tide-she rose, and was floated to Pas- 
sage. The whole operation only took about 
four tides. She was sunk in about fourteen 
feet of water. The expense was about 400/. If 
this plan had failed, she should have had her 
engines taken out, and then the cost would have 
been very much increased. . 

Mr. Taylor described an invention of a Cor- 
nish engineer, to discover the working of the 
piston of a steam-engine, which was more sim- 
ple than that of Prof. Moseley, described yes- 
terday. It was, of course, not so delicate in its 
workings; but it had answered very well: it 
was by Mr. A. Rous. 

The president said that it was a very beauti- 
ful and very simple invention, calculated to give 
very accurate results. 

6. Mr. Lucas, in Mr. Fairbairn’s absence, 
gave a report of the experiments on locomotive 
axles. The committee had not proceeded far 
as yet with regard to axles; but he (Mr. Lucas) 
had made several experiments with regard to 
the best Staffordshire iron. He shewed speci- 
mens of the different fractures of iron, which 
had been differently treated. It appeared that 
iron annealed required more blows to break it 
than any other, whereas the swagged iron bore 
infinitely less. 

7. Mr. Purser shewed models of different life- 
preservers, both in case of shipwreck and of 
houses on fire. Also a cork-jacket and appa- 
ratus for saving from drowning: the whole 
weight was 12 lbs. 


On this day Mr. Beamish, the mayor, enter- 
tained a large party of the leading members of 
the Association at the mansion-house in a sump- 
tuous manner, and did ample justice to the hos- 
pitality of Cork. About seventy or eighty sat 
down to dinner; and the social enjoyments of 
the evening, pleasant speeches not too long, 
music and song, (in which, relieving the pro- 
fessionals, Sir I. Deane especially delighted 
the company by a performance of great variety 
and amateur taste), and, in short, all those 
pleasurable excitements which can render such 
meetings agreeable, so abounded, that the even- 
ing soirée was but poorly attended. 


WEDNESDAY. 
Section A.—Mathematical and Physical Science 

1, Dr. Robinson on determining the index-error of a 
circle by reflection of its wires. 

2. Rev. Thomas Knox on the quantity of rain which 
falls in the south-west of Ireland, with the wind from 
various points of the compass. 

3. Mr. A. Brown, account of an extraordinary tide 
at Arbroath, communicated by Sir D. Brewster. 

4. Mr. R. Thomas on abnormal tides. 

5. Mr. C. Ward on a new musical instrument. 


1. Prof. Henderson's application of Gauss’s 
method of measurement for small angles was 
described as affording the means of getting the 
index of correction at all times and places with 
the greatest precision. Dr. Robinson also ex- 
plained the principle upon which the method 
depends, and brought forward striking proofs 
of its accuracy. He likewise stated his prac- 
tice of determining the error before concluding 
any series of observations. Any agitation of 
the surface of the mercury, and any variation 
of temperature, are carefully to be guarded 
against. 

2. Mr. Knox’s communication was submitted 
by Prof. Lloyd. The observations, we under- 
stood, are to be printed in the Transactions of 
the Royal Irish Academy. Their object is to 
detect the quantity of rain that falls during the 
prevalence of any particular wind, an interest- 
ing point in meteorology. For this purpose a 
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reservoir has been contrived, divided into eight 
compartments, corresponding with the eight 
points of the compass, and a funnel obliquely 
fitted to a vertical axis, carried by a vane, to 
collect and to deliver into the particular divi- 
sion of the reservoir the rain of its marked wind. 
The observations have been conducted simul- 
taneously in Ireland and in England, at Li- 
merick and in Suffolk. The following is the 
numerical result in inches of rain fallen during 
different winds and at each place for one year: 

N. NE. FE. SE. 


Ss. S.W. W. N.W. 2 
Limerick . 4°25 12°70 8°15 2°64 3:12 3:08 3:13 3:52 
267 «276 437 2:39 278 2°03 3:07 1:70 

Total, Limerick . . 
Suifol! 


Suffolk 
- 40°59 

2 ee 
The comparison of the annual curves of a con- 
tinued series may throw light on an interesting 
question in meteorology. 

3. The extraordinary tide at Arbroath, rising 
to the height of 11 feet, receding and flowing 
again rapidly, occurred on the 5th July last. 

Mr. Scott Russell said that this was not a 
tidal phenomenon; that perhaps it was due to 
some submarine explosion, and that it had been 
witnessed at the same time at several places on 
the east of Scotland. 

It was mentioned that an account of an ex- 
traordinary movement of the sea, in Mount’s 
Bay, Cornwall, on the same day, and of a simi- 
lar kind, had appeared in the Literary Gazette, 
No. 1382, ldth July. 

Mr. Russell said, that this simultaneous oc- 
currence of possibly the same phenomenon, at 
places so distant, was a remarkable circum- 
stance; and he obtained the address of our in- 
telligent correspondent. 

It was stated also, that about that time a ship 
entering Carnarvon Bay felt a shock as if she 
had struck upon a rock. The accounts both 
from Arbroath and Penzance record a distant 
thunder-storm. 

4, The abnormal tides observed at Falmouth 
were brought forward by Mr. Thomas as evi- 
dence against the explanation given by the 
tide committee (see Lit. Gaz. p. 564) of the 
double tides of the Frith of Forth. 

Mr. Scott Russell again pointed out the na- 
ture and varying character of double tides, and 
described how they may arise from several 
causes: accidental floods; entrance of tide by 
two channels, one long and the other short; 
reflected tides, as in the Irish seas; &c.:—to 
one of which the abnormal tides of Falmouth 
may be attributable. But the double tides of 
the Frith of Forth differed from. all these, and 
did result from two tides, one twelve hours 
older than the other. 

5. Mr. Ward’s musical instrument was a 
complicated and yet simple flute, with mecha- 
nical and ingenious contrivances for tuning, 
pitching the key, &c. The improvements were 
based on scientific principles, and therefore 
deemed worthy the attention of the section; 
but Mr. Ward was not present to describe its 
peculiarities, or to give an exhibition of its 
tone. 

SecTIon C.—Gceology and Physical Geography. 

1, Capt. Portlock on the geology of Corfu. 

— Forbes to exhibit Lieut. Spratt’s map of 
Major N. L. Beamish on the elevation of the Scan- 
dinavian coast. 

4. Mr. F. Jennings on geological phenomena in the 
vicinity of Cork. 

5, Mr. R. Griffiths on recent marine shells on a gra- 
nite mountain in Mayo. 

At twelve o’clock this section met, and Dr. 
Haines presented some rare and undescribed 
mountain limestone fossils from the Cork neigh- 
bourhood ; he also exhibited a slab of millstone 
grit from Kilrush, containing some new and 





extraordinary casts ofa marine annelid, slightly 
resembling a species of Mirianites in the Cam- 
brian slate figured by Mr. Murchison; it also 
exhibited traces of a crustaceous animal, as was 
confirmed by Prof. Forbes, when shewn to him. 

1, A letter from Captain Portlock on the 
geology of Corfu was read by Mr. Phillips. 

2. Prof. Forbes exhibited Lieut. Spratt’s 
map of Lycia. It contained the sites of twenty 
ancient cities which had been lost. 

3. Major Beamish, on the elevation of the 
Scandinavian coast, referred to an interesting 
geological phenomenon which his recent visit 
to Sweden had brought to his knowledge, viz. 
the diminution of the waters of the Baltic. Al- 
though without a tide, these waters had been 
subject to variations in depth, which had been 
perceptible in 1842, but in this summer they 
were most remarkable. A Swedish officer had 
discovered shoals where none were visible be- 
fore. There was no perceptible change in the 
NorthSea. What, then, became of these waters? 
At the same time the elevation of the Swedish 
coast was observed by an eminent geologist, 
Mr. Lyell. This elevation does not proceed at 
a regular rate, but fitfully. The coast of Nor- 
way suffered no change, though marine deposits 
were observed at a high elevation. The Nor- 
wegian side was stationary, while the Swedish 
was ascending, so that the peninsula will assume 
the shape of aninclined plane. He would leave 
the explanation of these phenomena to the dis- 
tinguished geologists who were here assembled. 

Mr. Lyell observed, that there were clear 
wy of change in relative level by the solid 
and moving up; but a sinking of the waters 
would affect the globe. The cause should be 
attributed to some localaction. He hoped that 
Berzelius of Stockholm would account for it; 
and it might prove a key to some phenomena 
in geology. Changes of the kind had also oc- 
curred in the Mediterranean. 

Mr. Hopkins said that the configuration of 
the globe could not account for it; but that 
change of temperature and glacial action should 
be taken into consideration. 

4. Mr. F. Jennings, on the geological pheno- 
mena in the vicinity of Cork, said that there 
were proofs of the land in the neighbourhood 
having undergone subsidences and elevation, 
and instanced the finding of oyster-beds in 
digging for the foundation of the Court-house ; 
also in the Little Island andCove. At Youghal 
and Waterford depressions had occurred. At 
Youghal he had found some trees, as they grew 
in situ, and the shrimp-fishers walked among 
the stumps. Every storm washed up the re- 
mains of birch, oak, and hazel, as well as turf. 
On the coast he had observed thousands of tons 
of cliff fallen away. He believed that a barrier 
had existed previously, which allowed the trees 
to grow, as no trees would now grow in the 
places which were exposed to the sea-breeze. 
The advance of the sea on the coast might also 
arise from the sand drawn away. At Oyster- 
haven 90,000 tons had been taken away during 
the year by dredge-boats; at Kinsale, 240,000; 
at Youghal, 87,000; at Waterford, 66,000. 
These statistics he had formed on accurate 
data. The sand drawn away assisted the ad- 
vance of the sea.—The chairman said that this 
paper was one of peculiar interest, being local, 
and regretted that there were so few local papers 
in this section. 

Mr. Murchison having taken the chair, 

5. Mr. Griffiths entered on the recent marine 
shells found on a granite mountain in Mayo. 
The peninsula called the Mullet of Erris is 
situated to the west of Broad Haven and Black- 
sod harbour, on the north-western coast of the 
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county of Mayo. Its length is fifteen miles 
breadth to the north five miles, at the south 
five miles, and at the west two miles, The 
northern portion presents some hills of mode. 
rate elevation—the most important being Aug. 
halasheen, which reaches the height of 434 feet, 
The central part, though not absolutely flat, is 
low and uninteresting—the principal elevation 
not exceeding 120 feet, the average varying 
from 20 to 60 feet above the level of the sea, 
At the southern extremity the only striking 
elevation consists of Termon hill, whose summit 
is 342 feet above the level of the sea. The 
rocks of which this peninsula is composed con- 
sist of quartzite mica slate, metamorphic mica 
slate passing into gneiss, and hornblende slate 
and granite. The quartzite occurs at the north- 
ern extremity, and forms the conical hills of 
Aughalasheen. The principal tract of mica 
slate is situated to the north of the village of 
Belmullet, to the south of which it exhibits a 
highly crystalline and metamorphic structure ; 
and the strata present alternations of gneiss, 
with large crystals of felspar, gneiss passing 
into hornblende slate, and sometimes porphyry, 
The beds are not thick, but frequently pre- 
sent a tortuous arrangement. The metamorphic 
strata extend to the southward from the parallel 
of Belmullet to the south of Flag Bay, a dis- 
tance of seven miles, when mica again com- 
mences, and continues to the base of Termon 
hill, which is composed of highly crystallised 
grey granite, arranged in very large masses, 
which affect nearly a horizontal position. Some 
of those masses assume a rhomboidal form, 
others are slightly wedge-shaped; but neither 
in the external aspect or the internal structure 
do they exhibit appearances of a stratiform 
arrangement. In fact, they are precisely si- 
milar to the tabular-formed granite of Slieve 
Donard and other granite mountains in the 
county of Down. On the shore of Portglash, 
at the north-western bank of Termon- hill, 
there is a very fine junction of the granite with 
metamorphic mica slate passing into gneiss, 
The division of the two rocks at the point of 
contact is quite clear and well defined, without 
the least appearance of gradation or passage of 
one rock to the other. In some places the two 
rocks do not adhere, the gneissoal rock being 
slightly disintegrated ; in the other angular frag- 
ments of this schistose rock it is enveloped in 
the granite. There are only a few small gra- 
nite veins penetrating the slate, which are com- 
posed of felspar, mica, and quartz, with inter- 
spersed granites, which are abundant, where 
the veins become narrow near their termina- 
tion. To the south of the junction the schistose 
rock forms a narrow band between the granite 
and the sea, along the west coast, for a distance 
of a mile anda half. In some parts this meta- 
morphic rock is much more crystalline than 
others ; where most crystalline the rock is com- 
posed of felspar, in small grains, with much 
black mica, which is arranged in parallel layers; 
and the general structure of the rock is strati- 
form; but the great lines of stratification are 
nearly obliterated: but this rock, though it 


| assumes a granite form of appearance, bears 


no resemblance to the true white granite veins 
by which it is penetrated. A considerable por- 
tion of the surface of the peninsula of the Mul- 
let is covered by a vast accumulation of white 
silicious sand, containing a great number of 
recent marine shells, and on the surface some 
sand shells. The varieties found consist of 
Purpurea capillus, periwinkle ; Lillorina rudisj 
Patilla vulgaris, limpet; Cardum edula, common 
muscle; Litterma litoreas ; Ostrea edulis, oyster; 
Pectumvarians, scallop. On the west coast of the 
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centre of the peninsula, particularly to the north 
and south of Elly Bay, the surface of the country 
iscovered by this sand, which is regularly stra- 
tified in three layers, which forms considerable 
hills, varying in height from 50 to 80 feet, the 
whole being formed of sand without admixture of 
mud. The marine shells are scattered through- 
out the mass, but appear to be most abundant 
near the base. In those positions where the 
sand has been blown away so as to form valleys 
among the sand-hills, the surface is thickly be- 
strewed with both marine and sand shells, so 
as to give the appearance of their being inter- 
mixed; but this is not really the case, as on 
examining carefully the sections of the sand- 
hills no land shells were found, though the 
marine, particularly the Patella vulgaris, were 
abundant; so that we must consider that the 
land shells were merely superficial, and that 
the animals originally enclosed within them 
lived among the lofts of arenaria with which 
the greater portion of the surface is covered. 
The land and sand hills, as just mentioned, are 
not confined to the low country along the sea- 
coast; for some occur on the sides and within 
afew feet of the summit of the granite hills of 
Termon-hill, at the elevation of 320 feet above 
the level of the sea. This sand, which in some 
places is more than 15 feet in thickness, con- 
tains all the marine shells already enumerated, 
together with sand shells at the surface in the 
lower sand-hills. These elevated sand-hills 
also present valleys between them, similar, 
though on a smaller scale, to those on the 
low level below the surfaces of the land; and 
sometimes the granite rock is covered by shells, 
which shews that the wind, which has the power 
of blowing away the sand, has not been able to 
remove the shell. Hence we must conclude 
that the sand and marine shells once formed 
the beds of the ocean, and that the whole has 
been elevated to its present position by the 
protrusion of the granite; and if this be ad- 
mitted, it becomes evident that the granite 
must have been protruded within the period 
of the recent shells, 

Mr. Murchison said this was an important 
communication, like many other papers which 
Mr. Griffiths had contributed. The phenome- 
non of raised beaches was one with which geo- 
logists were familiar. 

A conversation ensued upon the manner in 
which those beaches may have been raised from 
the sea, in which Messrs. Lyell, Hopkins, and 
Phillips, took part. 

Mr. Griffiths having resumed the chair, thank- 
ed the ladies and gentlemen for their attend- 
ance, and congratulated the Association on the 
extraordinary success of this section. — The 
meeting then adjourned. 


Section D.—Zoology and Botany. 

1, Dr. Allman on certain peculiarities in the vas- 
cular system of the six-banded armadillo. Synopsis 
ofthe genera and species of zoophytes inhabiting the 
fresh waters of Ireland. Ona new genus of terrestrial 
gasteropod. 

*. Mr. Peach to exhibit specimens of anew zoophyte 
from Cornwall, &e. ‘ 

3. Prof. Forbes on dredgings on the coast of Ireland. 

4. Dr. Lankester on the discovery of Conferva nivea, 
and the animalcules of sulphureous waters at Cove. 

9. Rev. W. Hincks, paper by Dr. Wood on the li- 
chens producing dyes. 

5. Mr. Alder on’a new species of the genus Rissea. 

7. Mr. Thompsor, note of additions to the fauna of 
— Note on the nidification of woodcocks in 
reland. 

8. Mr. W. Thompson, report on certain portions of 
the invertebrate fauna of Ireland. 


1. Dr. Allman read a paper on the anatomical 
structure of the vascular system of the six- 
banded armadillo. In several parts the arte- 
nes presented a tortuous character, similar to 





that observed in the Cetacea. Prof. Owen 
stated, that the structure in the armadillo must 
have a different cause to that in the Cetacea, as 
it was a provision in the latter to enable them 
to breathe in the water. Dr. Allman also read 
a paper on the genera of fresh-water zoophytes 
found in Ireland. This paper was interesting, 
on account of the addition of a new genus, 
which he called Fredericella, and which Prof. 
Forbes observed was the analogue of the ma- 
rine genus Cocyne. 

2. Mr. Peach exhibited a new zoophyte, at- 
tached to a nullapore, from Cornwall. 

Dr. Lankester drew attention to the fact, 
that Prof. Forbes in dredging the /Egean had 
discovered nullapores where there were no ve- 
getables, and at the same depth found phyto- 
phagous mollusca; he thought this an argu- 
ment in favour of the vegetable nature of nul- 
lapora. 

Mr. Babington brought forward three speci- 
mens of heaths which had not hitherto been 
recognised as natives of the county Cork. The 
plants had been discovered by Mr. W. Nash, of 
Trinity College, Dublin, to whom the section 
was much indebted for so valuable a contribu- 
tion to the flora of his native county. The 
plants were Erica ciliacis, E. Mackayii, and 
Menziesia polyfolia. 

4. Dr. Lankester read a paper on the disco- 
very of Conferva nivea, and the animalcule of 
sulphureous waters at Cove. He had disco- 
vered the water by the presence of the Conferva, 
which gave a beautiful appearance to the rocks 
in which the sulphureous waters were. The de- 
composition of vegetable matter by the sul- 
phates existing in sea-water was sufficient to 
account for the sulphuretted hydrogen in this 
water at Cove. The presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in sea-water had been pointed out by 
Prof. Daniell, but he was wrong in supposing 
it existed in any quantity in the open sea. In 
the late Niger expedition, the waters off the 
coast of Africa were carefully tested to ascer- 
tain its presence, but none could be found. 
Sulphuretted hydrogen was not so injurious to 
animal and vegetable life as had been supposed. 
Mr. Hunt had found animalcul in water con- 
taining sulphuretted hydrogen. 

5. Rev. Mr. Hincks read a paper by Dr. 
Wood of Cork, on the lichens of the county. 
The Lecanora parella and Tariacea appeared 
the most valuable, being capable of application 
to uses in dying. In France the Z. parella 
formed a valuable source of occupation to 
the peasantry. In Glasgow also he believed it 
to be a profitable occupation to the poor. He 
concluded by expressing his hope, that the 
study of the lichens would be more attended to. 
Mr. Hincks feared, however, that the Lecanora 
parella formed too thin a crust to be profitably 
collected. Prof. Forbes pointed out the im- 
portance of attention to thecryptogamous plants. 
In his visit to the Aigean sea he had ascer- 
tained that in one island formerly lichens were 
their staple trade. 

Dr. Lankester read a paper from Mr. Water- 
house on a classification of the order Mam- 
malia. The paper wasillustrated by diagrams, 
indicating the relations of the genera and spe- 
cies. Dr. Carpenter suggested the importance 
of attention to the nervous system of animals 
as a ground of classification. 

6. Prof. Forbes read a communication from 
Mr. Alder of Newcastle, on a species of the 
genus Rissoa, a small shell trom Dalkey. He 
then read a communication, accompanied by 
beautiful drawings, of the nudibranchiate mol- 
lusca. In this paper, the habits and develop- 
ments of this class of animals were given in 





detail. Prof. Forbes observed at the conclu- 
sion, it was probably one of the most valuable 
contributions that had been made to the ana- 
tomy and physiology of the invertebrate ani- 
mals. 

7, 8. Mr. Thompson then read his report on 
the fauna of Ireland, which was a continuation of 
that which had been read at previous meetings 
of the Association. This report embraced the 
whole of the fauna, with the exception of the 
insects and Infusoria. Prof. Forbes observed, 
that it was one of the most complete faunas that 
had ever been published. 

Some drawings of Irish birds by Mr. Parker 
were then exhibited. Mr. Strickland expressed 
his gratification at Mr. Parker’s paintings; in 
fact, they were only second to Mr. Gould’s of 
London, and fully equal to Audubon’s. He 
pointed out particulars in which they far ex- 
celled the continental drawings, especially in 
familiarity with the living habits of the birds 
and in the plumage. 

Mr. Thompson would even go farther than 
Mr. Strickland. In life-like appearance they 
excelled even Mr. Gould’s, beautiful as the 
latter were. He then read a paper, in which 
it appeared that woodcocks were in the habit 
of breeding in Ireland, and remaining during 
the summer. He entered into details, from 
which it appeared that the equalisation of the 
seasons had very much to do with their re- 
maining, and that the hypothesis of the wounded 
birds remaining through the summer was un- 
tenable. 

The secretary, Mr. Patterson, rose. He had 
been five years secretary to the section; and in 
looking over the papers of past meetings, he, 
as an Irishman, felt much pleasure in the 
thought that none of them had equalled this 
for the number and value of the papers. The 
average of the past meetings was twenty-two 
papers in this section; forty-two had been 
read, and of these twenty-six were on the na- 
tural history of Ireland. 

Dr. Harvey also rose to express his pleasure, 
and the gratification he felt at the number 
and interest of the papers. The harmony that 
marked their proceedings enabled them to ac- 
complish a mass of business unattainable under 
less favourable circumstances. Too much could 
not be said of the exertions of their valued 
president, and he could bear witness to his un- 
tiring labours even out of the chair. He pro- 
posed a vote of thanks to Mr. Thompson. Mr. 
R. Dowden (R.) seconded the proposal, and in- 
cluded the vice-presidents also. The president 
returned thanks, and the meeting closed. 


PARIS LETTER. 
Paris, Sept. 9, 1843, 
Academy of Sciences: sitting of September 4th. 
—M. Arago submitted an apparatus constructed 
by M. Breguet, by means of which he hoped to 
carry out experiments announced by him some 
time ago, to determine the difference of the 


speed of light in air and in water. The appa- 
ratus is not complete. Its principle, however, 
is the combination of three mirrors, which re- 
volve on their axes 2000 times in a second. By 
future modifications it is hoped to increase the 
revolving power to 6000 times. 

M. Rooke described a remarkable tide ob- 
served on Nov. 7, 1837, at the Sandwich Isles, 
and similar to that which occurred there in 
1819. After heavy rain, a fresh north-easterly 
wind, and a low temperature, the barometer 
rising after falling for two days, the alarm-bell 
announced at six in the evening that the sea 
was retiring: in twenty minutes, however, it 
came back; and again, four times following, it 
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fell six feet, and rose again to the same height. 
These oscillations recommenced with greater 
rapidity the eighth time, and extended to thir- 
teen times. But the most singular fact was, 
that at Hondulu, where these observations were 
made, the sea caused no damage, and did not 
spread itself over the land; whilst at Mani and 
Honaii the same ebb, returning on the shore 
in the form of a gigantic wave, destroyed trees, 
houses, whole villages, and caused frightful ra- 
vages. M. Rooke adds, that no trembling of 
the earth was felt; the fires of the volcano of 
Kilama were extinguished early in the evening, 
and violent distant explosions were heard. The 
shipping experienced no effect of this singular 
tide; and the author is disposed to attribute it 
to submarine volcanic action occurring afar off; 
but how one of the islands should experience 
no overflooding whilst the others were invaded 
by a wave more than 20 feet high, remains still 
. to be explained. M. Arago was inclined to 
think that the isle preserved may have been 
raised by the volcanic effect which produced the 
tidal disturbance. ~- 

M. E. Biot forwarded extracts of observations 
on Mercury made in China, and mentioned in 
the imperial grand collection of the twenty-five 
historians of China. Three of the observations 
belonged to a period antecedent to the Chris- 
tian era; the remainder were numerous, ex- 
tending to a.p. 1164. 

A note was read from M. Philibert Conte, 
describing experimental trials at Cherbourg 
with steamers. In every case, under sail or 
steaming—indeed, under every circumstance— 
the Napoleon, 150-horse power, fitted with the 
screw, excelled, beating vessels of larger power. 

M. Lefebvre wrote on the phenomena which, 
in his opinion, attend the formation of the Da- 
guerrian image. The iodised layer, he says, 


which receives the image in the camera, is 
formed of two distinct layers superposed; the 
upper one consisting of an iodised carburet of 
hydrogen, containing, in a state of combination 
or condensation, a certain quantity, more or 
less, of oxygen; and the lower one formed en- 


tirely of iodide of silver. The action of light 
on these two layers is sudden and distinct. It 
acts on the first by oxidation, transforming it 
into a pulverulent iodised resin; and on the 
second by reducing it, with the aid of this resin 
superposed, into an insoluble sub-iodide. 

Sept. 16, 1843. 

Sitting of September 11.—M. Seguier, for MM. 
Gastinne and Benette, exhibited some gun- 
barrels of novel construction. Instead of the 
usual plate twisted into a helix and soldered 
edge to edge, the barrel was formed of trian- 
gular prisms, superposed so that the summit of 
the one was inserted at the base of the other. 
Thus the points of contact for soldering, being 
in planes oblique to the axis of the barrel, were 
increased, the cross solderings removed, and 
the chances of bursting diminished. Gun-bar- 
rels of this make have been proved, and the 
results were satisfactory. 

M. Vicat read a paper on the action of sea- 
water on beton. He finds that piers built with 
beton, a compost of lime and puzzolana, in the 
English Channel at Cherbourg, for example, 
would last indefinitely; whilst piers similarly 
constructed at Toulon, or any where on the 
Mediterranean coast, would disappear in a few 
years. He attributes this to saline reaction 
transforming into sulphates and hydrochlorates 
of lime all the lime free or weakly combined 
in certain classes of beton; and to a much 
greater extent in the water of the Mediterra- 
nean than in that of the ocean. The waters of 
the former by experiment contain in 1000 





parts 7°02 of sulphate of magnesia, those of the 
latter only 2°29. A similar proportion is also 
found for the hydrochlorate of magnesia. M. 
Vicat extended his researches into this saline 
reaction on different mixtures of lime and puz- 
zolana, and noted their behaviour and the re- 
sults; solution with ebullition, division into 
small splinters, exfoliation, impregnation, &c., 
the formation of veins, or of small masses of 
crystallised gypsum, of dolomite, and other 
substances. He thinks these facts may throw 
some light on the formation of certain minera- 
logical substances. 

M. Person read a memoir, containing the re- 
sults of his experiments on the heat necessary 
to the formation of vapours. Hitherto this has 
been determined for only four liquids. M: 
Person has added to this knowledge ten others, 
amongst them, sulphurous acid, chlorohydric 
ether, bromine, anhydrous sulphuric acid, acetic 
acid, iodine, sulphur, and mercury. From the 
results obtained, one law appeared quite evi- 
dent, namely, when atomic instead of equal 
weights are taken, the heat of vaporisation of 
different substances is exactly in the order of 
their boiling points, the heat of vaporisation 
being the same, if the boiling point is the 
same, whatever the chemical composition may 
be. A singular analogy was also observed be- 
tween the heat which becomes latent in the for- 
mation of vapour, and in the dilatation of gases. 
Both seem independent ofchemical composition. 

Of the fourteen substances examined, iodine, 
bromine, and sulphur, supposing identity of 
circumstances, yielded to the same quantity of 
heat only half the volume of vapour the other 
eleven did; hence a necessity of dividing bo- 
dies into two classes at least, relative to volume 
of vapour found according to atomic weight. 

Another remarkable law, important in its 
bearing on the composition of bodies, and wor- 
thy of verification, appears to result from the 
data obtained: it is, that the degree of heat for 
the vaporisation of a compound is less than 
the sum of the degrees of heat for the vapori- 
sation of its components. By this law, alcohol 
is not a combination of ether and water; for 
the sum as above for ether and water is less 
than the heat of vaporisation for an equal quan- 
tity of alcohol. 

MM. Glenaud and Boudault forwarded the 
first part of their researches on the products of 
the distillation of dragons’-blood. Two oils, 
and crystals which appear to be naphthaline, 
or some analogous body, have been produced. 
The first oil, the only one yet examined, is a 
new carburetted hydrogen, of a peculiar nature 
and of a constant composition, to which the ex- 
perimenters have given the name of dracyle. 
It is a colourless liquid, very volatile, of an 
ether odour, analogous to that of benzoine. Its 
specific gravity at + 22° is =0°877. A cold 
of —15° causes no change. It boils from 125° 
to 127°, and completely distils between 127° 
and 130° It is insoluble in water, but imparts 
to it its odour; soluble in alcohol, ether, the 
fatty and essential oils. It burns with a sooty 
flame. Its formula is C'® H). It is analogous 
in physical character with several carburetted 
hydrogens; distinguished, however, by its boil- 
ing point and the density of its vapour, but es- 
pecially by the changes which it undergues when 
submitted to chemical agents: a current of 
chlorine transforms it into a chlorodracyle; 
treated with nitric acid, it becomes a nitro- 
dracylic acid, and thence nitrodracylates and 
so on. 

M. Langlois submitted the results of a che- 
mical examination of the sap of the vine, the 
walnut-tree, and the lime-tree. In the first he 
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finds the most constant principles to be tartrate 
of lime, free carbonic acid, vegetable albumen 
and salts of potash; in the second, free carbonic 
acid, vegetable albumen, a gummy matter, 
fatty substance, lactates of lime, of ammonia, 
and of potash, malate of lime, chlorohydrate of 
ammonia, nitrate of potash, sulphate and phos. 
phite of lime; in the third, the cambium ex. 
isting on the young branches, a fermentable 
sugar analogous to cane-sugar, vegetable albu. 
men, a gummy matter, several salts, and among 
them the chlorohydrate of ammonia and the 
acetate of potash. M. Langlois has no doubt 
that the acidity of the descending sap is due to 
the presence of carbonic acid. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

Christ’s Hospital.—The annual speech-day, on 
Thursday, went off with marked success, The 
scholars distinguished themselves in every de- 
partment of learning which was brought for- 
ward; and some of even the youngest exhibi- 
tors displayed talents of high future promise, 
Indeed the whole system of education now pur- 
sued at this noble institution, under Dr. Rice, 
is palpably of the most efficient order; finely 
uniting the elevated and elevating in literature 
with the useful and practical in the humbier 
branches of instruction. The Grecians who 
delivered the orations were, 1. Mr. A. Spiller 
Harrison; 2. Mr. Arthur Chubb; 3. Mr. G. B. 
Pix; 4. Mr. J. S. Benifold; the two former 
proceeding to Cambridge, and the two latter to 
Oxford; 5. Mr. M. A. Leicester; 6. Mr. L. 
Dale; 7. Mr. E. Taylor Hudson; 8. Mr. G. J. 
Gill; 9. Mr. G. E. Evans; 10. Mr. Ed. Tudor; 
11. Mr. G. Voight; and 15. Mr. W. F. Green- 
field. 

Foreign Literary Honours.— We have always 
noticed with pleasure that sort of international 
consideration which is manifested by the be- 
stowal of literary honours from a foreign coun- 
try upon the meritorious cultivators of science 
or letters in other lands. Thus we learn with 
gratification that the University of Gottingen 
has distinguished our young but able country- 
man, Mr. Joseph Cauyin, by conferring on him 
the degree of doctor of philosophy and master 
of arts. Mr. Cauvin’s laborious and useful 
works, in union with other eminent persons, 
are well known; though his name has not been 
so much before the public as if he had wrought 
singly by himself. We are sensible how well 
he is entitled to the present rare mark of con- 
tinental respect. 





FINE ARTS. 

Sculpture-—Mr. Campbell’s design for a mo- 
rnument to Mrs. Siddons in Westminster Ab- 
bey, consistently with the amount of the sub- 
scription, is a half-length portrait under a plain 
arched alcove, with the hands folded in front. 
It is extremely simple. In the same studio 
we have seen a splendid monument, just com- 
pleted, in memory of the late Eliza Mon- 
tagu, the venerated Duchess of Buccleuch, whose 
residence at Richmond was so long known as 
the very temple of boundless charities. It is 
intended for the family cemetery of the Mon- 
tagus in Northamptonshire, and has been exe- 
cuted for her grandson the present duke, whose 
young son, by the same able artist, a statue In 
marble, adorned the late exhibition (see Lit. 
Gaz., No. 1378, p. 402). The duchess died in 
Nov. 1827; and the group, to commemorate 
her virtues, consists of a striking whole-length 
statue on a massive circular pedestal. On one 
hand is a draped muse inscribing her epitaph 
on a roll; and on the other a semi-nude an- 
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gelic figure, beautifully sculptured, to balance 
the composition, which it admirably does. The 
yhole does honour to the filial piety of her de- 
scendant, and the feeling and genius of Mr. 
Campbell. 





a 
SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
CAPTAIN WEDDELL’S VOYAGES. 

Havinc in our last Gazettes had occasion to 

refer much to the late Captain Weddell’s ant- 

arctic voyages, we are thereby reminded of 
their origin, their support, and, in a pecuniary 
point of view, their unsuccessful issue. Poor 

Weddell was an enthusiast in the cause of sci- 

entific discovery, which is seldom, we fear, ac- 

companied by commercial profit. He died in 
overty; and his friend and copartner in Lon- 

don, Mr. Mitchell, a very intelligent and most 
respectable man, became bankrupt. But the 
principal party, who was at the greatest ex- 
ense in sending out the expeditions, though 
also severely reduced in his circumstances by 
the losses they entailed, yet livesin Edinburgh, 
and we wish we could have said, as the reward 
of his enterprise, ‘a prosperous gentleman.” 
His name is John Strachan ; and we learn with 
regret that the amount of about 60002., the cost 
of these voyages, in addition to other heavy 
losses, reduced him to insolvency a few months 
ago, after being extensively engaged in business 
for upwards of forty years. Under these cir- 
cumstances he has been advised to petition the 
Government for some consideration; and though 
these are hard times at the treasury, we trust 
his claims will receive the attention which is 
due to them. In the Jane brig, of 154 tons, 
and the cutter Beaufoy, of 65 tons, as a tender, 
Captain Weddell performed his second voyage, 
reached 74° 15’ S. (several degrees beyond the 
fanous Captain Cook), and made large acqui- 
sitions to our hydrographical and geographical 
knowledge, as well as to our national honour. 
Captain Ross’s voyage has fully confirmed al] 
Weddell’s narrative (published by Longman 
and Co, in 1825), and shewn the importance 
of his services at the Falkland Islands and 
elsewhere. But in pursuing his country’s ob- 
jects with the zeal of his nature, he neglected 
the seal-skins, &c. which were to remunerate 
him and those joined with him in the adven- 
ture. Mr. Strachan’s appeal to the benevolence 
ofthe authorities of a maritime nation is founded 
on such strong grounds that the lapse of time 
will not, we trust, defeat it. Much does not 
seem to be contemplated; and if a little can 
smooth the old age of the individual to whom 
we are chiefly indebted for Captain Weddell’s 
extraordinary achievement, we trust it will not 
be withheld by our feeling rulers. 


THE COCKNEY CATECHISM, 


OR 
LONDON ONE LIE! 
Lesson XXXVII. 
Corpse-candles ; Chicory-coffee ; Coffee-shop Abuses ; Chi- 
— War and Cheap Furniture; a Medley of mi- 
nor Ills, 


Aunt Margery. With the lengthening of the 
nights, I see the candle-carts are again start- 
ing into activity along the streets; and I hope 
you do not forget the tricks that are played 
with that branch of manufacture. 

Pri. J remember some of them, but forget 
Which is the worst. 

dunt M. The most pernicious, I believe, is 
the“ Improved candle,” whose wick is impreg- 
nated with arsenic—a subtle metallic poison, 
o' which the fumes are very deleterious. 
Phi. Are they what are called “ Corpse-can- 
les ? 


d 





Aunt M. They might well be called so; but 
they are called ‘ Improved.” “ Wax-wick 
moulds,’’ “ Finest compo,” “ Palm-wax,”’ “ Cey- 
lon wax- candles with plaited wicks,” and others 
with fine new names, are merely impositions; 
but these are dangerous. 

Pri. Ceylon wax is not so important an ex- 
port, I guess, as Ceylon coffee. 

Aunt M. It does not figure at all in the ac- 
tual trade of the island, though it supplies a 
fine London name; but coffee is so great a 
staple, that I ‘read in the Ceylon newspapers 
this notice :— 

“ Coffee Planting. —We hear that stepsare being 
taken to call a public meeting of planters, mer- 
chants, and others interested in coffee-planting, 
for the purpose of bringing before the home- 
government the serious mischief to the revenue 
arising from the mixture of chicory, dandelion, 
and other substances with coffee as retailed in 
London. From a minute inquiry, the detri- 
ment to the revenue is very great, and suflici- 
ently explains the reason of there being so 
small an increase in the consumption of coffee, 
notwithstanding the great decline in prices. 
It is stated that the loss to the revenue can be 
estimated at upwards of 381,000/.” 

Phi. But chicory is turning honest, and puffs 
itself. I see it announced, * Real Belgian chi- 
cory, at ls. 3d. per Jb.” 

Aunt M. I am told it is not so plain-spoken 
in Ireland and elsewhere; for the adepts at 
imposture carry their ingenuity so far as to 
mould their chicory-powder into a paste, and 
cast it pretty much in the shape of coffee- 
beans, for which they sell it, at 200 per cent 
profit. 

Phi. Well may they advertise, as I observed 
in a general shop the other day, “ The art of 
legerdemain taught.” 

Aunt M, Coffee-rooms and coffee-shops have 
wonderfully increased with the preaching of 
temperance; and were they genuine, either in 
what they vend or in what attractions they add, 
my warmest praise should go with them. But 
we have seen what trash they sell as coffee, 
with its essential oil and rich aroma; and it is 
still more painful to see the accompaniments, 
by means of which they seek to lure in fre- 
quenters, far more pernicious than bad beer 
or worse spirits. 

Pri. What can these be ? 

Aunt M. The vilest and most corrupting of 
periodical publications; some addressed to ruin 
every moral principle, and others to spread so- 
cial discontent, and lead to crime and revolu- 
tion. The sabbath, also, is often desecrated 
by infamous lectures; and thus, with their mi- 
serable cups of dandelion or horsebeans, the 
deceived customers are infected with a darker 
poison—a poison for their hearts, minds, and 
souls, compared with which the mere poison- 
stuff for the stomach is a harmless nothing. 

Pri. These do not court notoriety as other | 
puffers do. 

Aunt M. They do not shun it. Witness the 
lists, put up in their windows, of the papers 
taken, and the Sunday lectures to be delivered. 

Phi. But courting notoriety is, | think, car- 
ried to perfection now by boot and shoe shops, 
which bid fair to beat drapery; and then, the 
crockery-ware fulks seem resolved to outstrip | 
them all. 

Pri, They are certainly very amusing. 

Phi. Here is one. 

“« Stop and look at our wonderful 
Low prices, which must astonish 
Every beholder. 
Less than manufacturing Prices. 
Observe, one half the regular prices.” 

Aunt M. ‘The two criterions establish a toler- 


able ratio as regards manufacturing and regular 
prices. 

Phi. But this, a few doors off, is a still more 
entertaining specimen of London expedients to 
attract custom. 

“ O yes, this is to give notice, 
A certain china and glass dealer, 
Not 100 miles from this shop, 
Has been to me to request me 
To raise my present prices ; 
But my answer was ‘O No! 
You commenced the work 
Of destruction—I intend to 
Finish it ; you called your sho 
‘The me shop, and said you Would 
Soon Shut us up; But We will now 
See whether you will shut us up or not. 
We most respectfully Beg the Publick 
Will give us their support; in return, 
We will endeavour to sell cheaper than ever!!!” 

Aunt M. A charming composition! How 
did you get it? 

Phi. 1 asked Robert to copy it for me; and 
whilst he was doing so, the shopkeeper came 
out to him, and said, “I will take it down for 
you, sir, if you please. You are the Inspector.” 
Robert only laughed, and told him he was the 
footman.* 

Pri. And what did you laugh at near the 
third shop, a little farther down the street ? 

Phi. Why, at the shopkeeper who has the 
great silk flag with inscriptions up: he told 
me that his neighbour’s glass and crockery 
were so badly manufactured, that he had known 
them “ break of their own accord, even whilst 
exposed on his shelves.” 

Aunt M. No doubt the articles are the most 
inferior that can be made; but still this sort of 

traflic is comparatively innocent, when we think 
| of the grosser frauds practised in other quarters. 
The noise made by two millions of people 
renders it difficult to have a voice heard above 
the rest, and hence much both of the violent 
and the ludicrous straining that surrounds us 
in our crowded capital. 

Phi. We may take it as a certain rule, that 
every thing cheap means every thing bad. 

Aunt M. Underselling is the prolific parent 
of falsification, and sophistication, and adulte- 
ration; and of a numerous family of other 
ations in every branch of trade. 

Phi. So it was with Mrs. C r’s fine bar- 
gain of cheap furniture, into which she was in- 
veigled by the great Painted car that is conti- 
nually parading the streets with the most men- 
dacious advertisements. She was induced to 
buy a “ very handsome horse-hair sofa,” for 
which she paid the price, and had it sent home. 
It was to all appearance the same sofa, but in a 
few days she discovered that it was only exter- 
nally so; for all the horse-hair stuffed cushions 
were straw and rubbish, and the sofa delivered to 
her was not worth more than one-third of that 
she had paid for. When she complained of it, 
she was laughed at; and the trick is so common 
with these rogues, that no redress can be ex- 
pected. 


“ 4 MERMAID, 
Or Syren of the sea,”—such is the title as- 
cribed to a strange fish purchased in South 
America, somewhere about the Rio de la Plata, 
and as we are told, “ for the British Museum.” 
It has been exhibited for a short period, and 
may, we think, be allowed to be a remarkable 
natural curiosity. We are presuming that 
there is no fiction nor making up about it; 
which cannot be determined by merely inspect- 
ing it as swung in a glass case ; but giving cre- 
dit to the story of its capture among other fishes, 
and being but indifferently preserved by the na- 





* Robert has forgotten to copy a placard on the 
other side, not less ingenious.—Aun! M. 
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tive fishermen for two years before it was found 
by its late purchasers. The form is very re- 
markable, about 28 inches long; and, to speak 
scientifically, it is wonderfully acanthoptery- 
gious and setaceous, having a body rich in 
prickly fins, and a head covered with coarse 
bristly hairs. The aspect of the mouth resembles 
the rodentia; but there is nearly a complete 
double row of teeth in the lower jaw, and no 
grinders either above or below. There are 
two arms, about four inches in length, termi- 
nating in fingers, partially webbed, with all the 
appearance of distinct nails. Near the arm- 
pits are two perfectly formed mammz; under- 
neath which, in front, are four horizontal fins, 
by means of which and the arms it would seem 
that the creature might readily keep its head 
for any considerable time above the water. 
The other perpendicular fins are comparatively 
large and very strony, and suggest the idea of 
great rapidity in swimming. Such is the ex- 
ternal mermaid or syren of the sea; but why 
give it either name, is not very obvious. There 
is nothing human in the head, except perhaps 
the covering of badger or seal like hair; and as 
for the syren voice, we fancy neither mouth 
nor throat were ever made for the uttering of 
musical sounds, any more than the ancient 
“ fish that appeared (according to the Win- 
ter’s Tale) upon the coast on Wednesday, the 
fourscore day of April, forty thousand fathoms 
above water.” The hand-bill of the exhibition 
refers us (unnecessarily) to a number of the 
old accounts of mermaids, and to the classic 
allusions concerning them andthe syrens. These 
are nothing to the present purpose; but the 
indication of a belief in all ages, that “ the 
imperious sea bred monsters ;’’ but when we 
come to real natural history and recent times 
truth is not so apparent; and we can only 
suppose it not merely possible, but likely, that 
there are very extraordinary animals in the 
ocean, which are rarely or never seen by 
man. That this, if not fabricated, is one of 
them, there can be no doubt; and we must 
confess that the account of it is feasible. At 
the same time. we must remark, that the mouth 
(if not shrivelled up in being dried) is of very 
inconvenient shape for submarine existence ; 
and the teeth suspicious for the purposes of 
fish-feeding. There are no gills for breathing 
under water, and no ears for hearing if existing 
much on the surface. We hope Prof. Owen, and 
others of our eminent naturalists, will see and 
examine it, and pronounce upon its authenticity 
and classification. It is mentioned that “ there 
was recently an account in the French papers of 
some fishermen at St. Sauveur, near Honfleur, 
who caught an extraordinary fish, with a head of 
a rather agreeable expression of countenance, 
somewhat resembling that of a lion, from its 
having a quantity of coarse hair like the mane 
of that animal. From the shoulders issued 
strong membranous fins, and the body termi- 
nated with a long tail with a fan-shaped fin. 
Its whole body shone in the sun like silver, 
with beautiful variations, like the dorado of 
the tropical seas. It was preserved, and sent 
alive to Paris.” 
VARIETIES. 

The Traveller.—We have to acknowledge a 
No. of this useful publication, which supplies a 
vast variety of guiding intelligence, about steam 
and railroad travelling, amusements, exhibitions, 
coach and cab fares, foreign mails, fairs, and 
other matters of almost daily inquiry. The 
frequent issue of such periodicals seems neces- 
sary in consequence of the changes continually 








taking place. 





Drury Lane Theatre.—The opening of Drury 
Lane Theatre next week is announced, with a 
strong operatic force: Mr. Bunn lessee, Mr. 
Cooper stage-manager. 

Covent Garden Theatre is also on the eve of 
commencing the campaign, under the experi- 
enced control of Mr. H. James Wallack. 

African River.—The newspapers mention that 
Lieut. Christopher, of the Indian navy (on a 
survey from Aden), has discovered a noble river 
to the northward of the Jub, which he entered, 
and traced for 130 miles. As he proceeded he 
found it increase in width and depth; and, ac- 
cording to the report of the natives, an obliging 
race, it continued to do so for the next 400 miles. 
It is described to be from 200 to 300 feet wide, 
60 feet deep, clear, and meandering, with banks 
in a high state of cultivation, yielding abund- 
ance of all kinds of grain. Lieut. Christopher 
named it Haines River, in honour of his com- 
mander Captain Haines. 

The Satellites of Jupiter. — An astronomical 
correspondent of the Zimes states, thatin observ- 
ing the transit of Jupiter’s first and third sa- 
tellites over his disc on the night of the 20th, 
he saw the shadow of the first quickly followed 
by a second shadow, and traced both distinctly 
across the planet from 95 15™ to 9h 50", when 
thetwo appeared as one. At 10" 19™ the shadows 
began again to separate, and, as they advanced, 
gradually assumed the same relative distances 
as when they first appeared: they travelled 
onward till one became very faint, and both left 
the planet at 12" 2", as noted in the Nautical 
Almanack. At 11% 48™ the shadow of the 3d 
satellite appeared, and traversed the surface, as 
also calculated by the Almanack. The question 
which arises out of this phenomenon is, how to 
account for the first satellite having two sha- 
dows. 

Mount Vesuvius, it is stated, has been giving 
out signs of an approaching eruption. After 
several days of fuming and smoking, loud deto- 
nations, like cannon-shots, continued from six 
to ten o’clock of the evening of the 18th ult. 

Kaolin Clay. —Out of this material, found 
largely in France, it is stated there is a method 
of constructing a species of porcelain, fitter for 
the rails of railroads than iron; harder and far 
more durable. What next after china rail- 
roads ? 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Treatise on Photography, by N. P. Lerebours, 
translated by J. Egerton, post 8vo, 7s. 6¢. — Lectures 
on Pelasiont Light, delivered before the Pharma- 
ceutical Society of Great Britain and in the Medical 
School of the London Hospital, by J. Pereira, M.D., 
8vo, 5s. 6d.—Lighter Hours; a Series of Poems, by an 
Etonian, fep. 8vo, 5s.—Some Remarks on Lancashire 
Farming, by L. Rawstorne, Esq., fep. 8v0, 4s.—A Com- 

lete View of Puseyism, by R. Weaver, post 8vo, 5s.— 

Xetzsch’s Outlines to Shakspeare, 7th Series, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, 4to, 18s.—Jamaica; its Past and 
Present State, by Rev. J. M. Phillipps, post 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
—Attorneys and Solicitors Act, 6 & 7 Vict., ¢. 73, with 
Notes, by R. Maugham, 8vo, 3s. 6d.—A Prayer-Bell for 
the Universal Church, by W. C. Perry, fep. 3s. — Let- 
ters from New York, by Maria Child, post 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
Cyclopedia of English Literature, by R. Chambers, 





Vol. I. royal 8vo, 7s. cloth. — Papers on Subjects con- 

Corps of Royal Engi- 
neers, Vol. VI., 4to, 36s.—Rules for Conducting the 
Practical Operations of a Siege, by Major-Gen. Pas- 
ley, in 2 Parts, 8vo, 12s.—Gallery of Antiquities se- 
lected from the British Museum, by Arundale and 
Bonomi, Part II., 4to, 20s.—Tottie’s Designs for Se- 
pulchral Monuments, fol. 36s.—Remarks on the Book 
or Psalms as Prophetic of the Messiah, post 8vo, 
8s. 6¢.—The Child’s Own Annual, fep. 3s.—Key to the 
Exercises in Rowbotham’s German Grammar, by J. 
A. Feiling, 12mo, 2s, 6d.—The Book of Games; or, 
School-Boy’s Manual, 8vo, 3s, 6d.—Address to a Medi- 
cal Student, 18mo, 3s, 6¢d.—Historical Law-Tracts, by 
J. Thrupp, 12mo, 5s. 6d.—Elementary Principles of 


nected with the Duties of the 


the Laws of England, by J. Guthrie, 8vo, 18s, 


——$——— 


DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME, 
(This table shews the time which a clock or Watch 
should indicate when the sun is on the meridian.) 
1843. 
Sept. 27 
28 


1843. h. 
Sept. 23 . . ll 
24 


 . — 52 


m. 8. 
52 29°5 


25. — 51 
26. — 51 


48-4 29 
28:0 


— 50 2X 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* We have been obliged to trench on the Septem. 
ber Monthly Parts of the Gazette for Nos. of the 4h 
instant, containing the account of the Antarctic Lx. 
pedition; but as we could only make this sacrifice, 
(of 4 Nos. to 1) in very particular cases, we must now 
refer to the Part, which will be published on the 30} 
for farther orders. If early and numerous enough ty 
warrant a reprint of the exhausted sheet No. 139), 
we will incur that additional expense. 
Notes on Ireland generally, on the exhibitions of 
works of art and Irish manufactures at Cork during 
the meeting of the British Association, will appear in 
future Gazettes, as a sequel to the scientific reports. 

irRaTa.—The list of living mollusea given p., 5xs, 
as displayed before Section D on Monday, was that 
of animals dredged on the steam-excursion on the 
Thursday following. The correct list of the animals 
exhibited from the coast of Cork is subjoined :—Po/,. 
cera quadrilineata (a rare nudibranchous mollusk), ; 
white variety of Natica Alderi, Buccinum reticula 
and macula, alive; with other molluscea, and sevyera! 
zoophytes. lso Uraster rubens, Ophiocoma rosula, 
Ophiura texturata, and other living star-fishes. 

In report of Dr. Bullen’s paper, lst col. p. 563, for 
years read acres. 

In mentioning Mr. Limbird’s paper for copying 
brasses last Saturday, we spoke of cobbler’s wax'as a 
rubbing material, instead of what is called heelball, 
and much used by shoemakers and soldiers. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
J. DENT’S PATENT MERIDIAN 


e INSTRUMENT for the REGULATION of CHRONOMF 
TERS, CLOCKS, and WATCHES. — Neither previous knowledge of 
astronomical instruments, nor acquaintance with practical astro- 
nomy, are required to enable the observer to regulate with this in- 
vention the going of his Watch by the sun or other celestial 
the fraction of a second. The instrument is as simple as a 5 
It is only 24 inches in diameter, and cannot get out of adjustment, nor 
can it be affected by the weather. Price Two Pounds cach. 

Sold at 53 Cockspur Street, and 82 Strand, London. 


. 
ARSONS’ ALEPPO OFFICE 
WRITING-INK.—This very superior Ink, made with pur 
Aleppo Galls, is equally adapted for Quills and steel Pen 
bines incorrodibility and permanency of colour with a vr 
flow from the Pen. It is strongly recommended to Merch 
‘ers, Solicitors, Accountants, and others; especially,to such as are 
s i to write litiously. 
Sold in Quart, Pint, Half-pint, and Sixpenny Bottles, by John Par- 
sons, Manufacturer of Printing and Writing Inks, 9 Ave Maria Lave, 
London. 














TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, BUILDERS, 
AND OTHERS. 
ATENT METALLIC CEMENT.— The 


Proprietors of this valuable Cement (which is prepared f 
a metallic sand, similar in quality and chemical analy 4 
Italian Pozzelana), after ten years’ experience of it: 
can now, with the fullest confidence, recommend it to the a 
of architects, builders, and the public generally, as being superior tv, 
and cheaper than, any other Cement at present in use. 

In colour and texture this Cement closely resembles the best Port- 
land stone; it is much improved, both in appearance and dur al 
by exposure to the weather; requires neither colour nor paint ; 
remains entirely free from the green tint produced by vegetation. 

The Metallic Cement, when used as an external Stucco for hows 
and other buildings, is not liable to be affected by the action of trot; 
is impervious to all kinds of fresh or salt-water ; and has (in additi n 
to the numerous trials made of it in this country) stood, without 
having received the slightest injury, the severity of the climate of 
New York. It is entirely free from those cracks and blisters which 
disfigure Roman Cement ; and its adhesive qualities are so periec’ & 
to render it almost impossible to separate it from the bricks, slate, ¢ 
other material upon which it has been laid. 

en used as an internal Stucco for walls, staircases, passages, 6°» 
it will be found to possess great advantages; and can, if required, be 
trowelled up to a face equal to that of marble. : ’ 

The extreme beauty and durability of the architectural e! 
ments which have been executed in this material, warrant the | 
prietors in claiming for it a marked and decided superiority over 
other Cements; and they can with the utmost confidence re 
very extensive and highly enriched buildings, in which the whol 
the decorations (formed of Metallic Cement) have stood for a nuimbe 
of years, uninjured by frost or rain, and still exhibit all the sharpness 
of outline possessed by the best stone carvings. 

Employed as a concrete for foundations, or as a mortar 
work, in the erection of bridges, viaducts, tunnels, c., th ot 
is preterable to all other mortar Cements, from its extraordinary ud 
hesive qualities, the extreme hardness which it ultimately atta - 
and the facility with which it can be applied. In corroboration * 
this statement the proprietors refer to the tunnels at Kilsby, Prim 
rose Hill, and Kensall Green, on the London and Birmingham line 
railroad, and to the foundations of the new Houses of Parliame 
which have been formed entirely of Metallic Concrete. 4 it 

The Metallic Sand is found of peculiar advantage when mixed 
Roman Cement, as it entirely prevents vegetation, and the generat 
decay which in so short a time is exhibited in that material. ‘ 

References and further particulars may be obtained, and spec aan 
seen, on application at the Metallic Cement and Blue edn al 
Wharf, King’s Road, Camden New Town (opposite Pratt Street) } 
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; c , - 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
ME. NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR LITERATURE AND ART. on 
raty a 6 UUS ae . . . sos ’ \f 

watch : University of London.—Faculty of Medicine. RS. GORE’S NEW NOVEL, 

jan.} 8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. sie 7 “TT = BANKER’S WIFE; 

+ [VISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED. OTICE is hereby given, that the SECOND HE ! 4ivn 49 

1 78 ° Ssnieasitintibaats ICE XAMINATION for the DEGREE of BACHELOR of Or, COURT and CITY,” 

() 4% : . sf MEDICINE will commence on MONDAY, the 6th of NOVEM- * ° : Is. 

: =e farl of Errol Earl Somers BER; and that for the DEGREE. of DOCTOR of MEDICINE on inapw xenty etal) the TAneries nS vole, 

Ww Karl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland MONDAY, the 27th of NOVEMBER. Candidates for the latter « A work of great and sustained interest; in our opinion the best 
hal Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone Degree, who have taken a Degree in Arts in any one of the Univer- | production of Mrs. Gore."—John B 1 . ling in admirable. 
karl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. sities of the United Rineton, will be exempted from the Examina- . a at ee ones fluent; abounding in admirable. 

——— 4 c i i e a a Phi iC. j " sketches ol Ss —Spectator, 

Farl of Stair ail ieee nw a —" eer varr ace ogy sem — seine ‘We do not hesitate to pronounce the work before us masterly. 
Directors. The Certificates required must be transmitted to the Registrar | phe cleverness of the opening portion of the story becomes absolute 
t James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. sae mye before the ¢ of the Ex to | venius in the concluding scenes.”—Court Journal, 
sptem- Hawawee De Castao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, which they refer, ) 5 ‘ 
» ‘i ° er of S i Colburn, Publisher, 13 Great Marlborough Strect. 

he ath Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. By order o m4 —_ AN. Rest Henry Colburn, Pub — eB . 

= Ex Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. F. Charles Maitland, Esq. ; k. W. RO AN, Registrar. — Ss ee 

crifiee kdward Boyd, “i Resident. | William Railton, Esq. Somerset House, Sept. 18, 1843. . 8 New Burlington Street, September 23, 1843. 

st now E. Lennox Boyd, Es sist. | John Ritchie, a p ‘ 

: “esident. F, H. Thomson, Esq. R. BENTLEY has just published the fol- 

— 5 | : T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. vier =. P 

~~ Secretary—Patrick Macintyre, Esq. MEDICAL SCHOOL, owing New orks :— 

7 Tats Companys. cottintebee by Act oF Seek — = Winter Session, 1843, commencing October 2. ‘ 

——— ‘“ fect security in an ample paid-up Capital, and in the antiean se 

ee of per porn mare has attended it since its commencement LECTURES, L ETTERS 7 vol. NEW YOR K B 

curing in 1834. Medicine—G, Burrows, M.D. rom ° 

pear in at the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders s wey cians ae F.R.S icin Cuneim pce of “ The Stathec’ Book,” * The ( ~ 4 

rorts of one-half of their Stock; and also added 2/, per cent per Surg on _ ie Seas . . Book,” * Philothea ” Se ° . 

FR Annum, from the date of the Policies, to those parties who had | Descriptive and Surgical Anatomy—F. C. Skey, F.R.S. ’ - oe ll 
abr insured with Profits. General and Morbid Anatomy and Physiology—Mr. Paget. ‘ J 

as that The Premiums, ae - we most toga scale ; Senet 1 of Dissecti Mr. M‘Whinnie and Mr. Orme- In 3 vols. post Svo, 

on the donly a moiety need be paid for the first five years, where the a _ . , . t " 

atinale ae eraee ta for lite. rod. at WYANDOTTE; or, the HUTTED 

m2 The amount of bonus added to Policies since the commencement | Chemistry—Mr. Griffiths. KNOLL. A Romance. By J. Fenrmone Cooper, Esq., Author 

aa, of the Company in March 1834 to the 3lst December 1840, is 43 | Materia Medica and Therapeutics—G, L. Roupell, M.D. F.R.S, | of ** The Pilot,” ** The Spy,” **The Jack o’Lantern,” &c. 

“es ale follows :— P Seoues sins taliiacctiil Midwifery aud Diseases of Women and Children—E. Rigby, M.D. Ill. 

ane Sum Assured. ime Assured. Sum added to Policy. | F.L.S. H ’ 

several , ose 13 . . udson’s Bay Company. 

sah 4 6 Years 10 Months oy oe _ Summer Session, 1844, commencing May 1. y — 
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3 Years ; ; : 6 0 0 
1 Year s * . 2 08 8 
Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No.8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
Frederick Hale Thomson, eg 5 Surgeon, 48 Berners Street, at- 
tends at the Office daily, about half past Two o’Clock 


W EST 


SOCIETY. 
49 Parliament Street, Westminster. 
Capital, 500,000/. 
Directors. 
Henry Edgeworth Bicknell, Esy. John Arscott Lethbridge, Esq. 
William Cabell, Esq. Edmund Lucas, Esq. 
Thomas Somers Cocks, jun, Esq. | George Kennet Pollock, Esq. 
George Henry Drew, EB | James Lys Seager, Esq. 
William Evans, Es | John Bazley White, Esq. 
William Freeman, E: Joseph Carter Wood, E 
Francis Fuller, Esq. Henry Wrench, Esq. 
James Hunt, Esq. | 





Physician. 
William Richard Basham, M.D. 
Surgeons. 
Alfred Leggatt, Esq.; George D. Pollock, Esq. 
Bankers. 
Messrs. Cocks, Biddulph, and Co. 
Solicitors. 
Messrs. J. L. Bicknell and J. C. Lethbridge. 
The leading features of this Society are — : 
The very moderate rate of Premium when viewed as combined 
with perfect security to the assured. 2 
The advantage to the assurers (by Table 2) of becoming entitled to 
three-fourths of the profits. 
The assurance of a certain bonus. 
The facility for securing debts. 
The allowance of half‘ the Annual Premium to remain unpaid for 
seven years; and 
The accommodation of temporary Loans to the assured on available 
curity, Immediate and deferred Annuities are granted by this So- 
cety on terms advantageous to the public. 
iberal Commission allowed to Professions 
Agents introducing business to the office. 


EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, Secretary. 





Gentlemen and 





iniaaebivcaiia ceases all 
Important Patent Improvements in Chronometers, 
Watches, and Clocks, 


J. DENT, Sole Patentee, has opened his 
¢ West-End Premises, 53 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING 
CROSS, in addition to 82 STRAND, with an entirely new Stock of 
WATCHES and CLOCKS. 
lady's Gold Watches, 8 Guineas ; Gentlemen's ditto, 10 Guineas 
Silver Levers, 6 Guinzas eac! 


A New Edition of Dent’s Lectures, price 1s. ; 


but to Customers gratis. 


R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 
ENDRIE’S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


4 SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
hority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 
Posessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

__A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
vared without angular corners. 

f Hevpain’s ParskrvaTIVE TooTH-Powprr, an effectual preparation 
ra beautifying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 
lealthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 
ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 


: Hexoain's Moriiine is the most beneficial extract of oleaginous 
oe ces for maintaining the beauty and luxuriance of the Hair, 
“te a delightful pertume. 
’ Germinative Liquid is a certai ifi ic 
Pah enc —_ “9 — specific for producing a new 
se aik’s Corp Caza O¥ Roses, prepared in great pertection. 
— ScowRaine Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks, 
lea bottle A RKING Ink, for Linen, to be used without preparation, 
. 















Botany—F. J. Farre, M.D. F.L.S. 

Forensic Medicine—W. Baly, M.D, 

Practical Chemistry aud Natural Philosophy—Mr, Griffiths, 

Comparative Anatomy—Mr,. M‘Whinnie. 

Midwifery—E. Rigby, M.D. F.L.S. 

Clinical Lectures on Medicine, by Dr. Roupell and Dr. G. Bur- 
tows; on Surgery, by Mr. Lawrence and Mr. Stanley. 

CovreGciats Estasiisument.—The Governors of the Hospital 
having resolved to establish the collegiate system in connexion with 
the Medical School, several houses within the Hospital walls have 
been lately fitted up for the residence of a certain number of Stu- 
dents, and under the direction of the Treasurer and a Committee 
of the Governors every arrangement has been made which appears 
likely to promote the interests and comforts of the Students. The 
superintendence of the establishment has been intrusted to Mr. Pa- 
get, the Resident Warden. 
Further particulars in regard to every department of the school 
may be obtaince from any of the Medical or Surgical Officers or 
Lecturers ; or on application at the Anatomical Museum or the 
Library. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 

The following Periodical Works, for October 1843, will 
be published by CHARLES KNIGHT anv CO, 
HE PENNY MAGAZINE. Part XXXIII. 

(New Series), price 6d. 


KNIGHT’S CABINET EDITION 
of SHAKSPERF, Vol. IX., bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
price 2s. fd. To be pleted in Ten Volumes. Published also in 
Weekly Numbers, each containing a separate Play, price 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND, during the Reign of George III. Part XXXIII., super- 
royal 8vo, price 2s. 

LONDON. Part XXXI., price 1s. 6d, 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 4d. 


THE PENNY CYCLOPZEDIA. 


Part CXXVIIL., price 1s. 6d. 
THE PICTORIAL MUSEUM of ANI- 
Part IX., price ls. Tobe completed in Twenty- 


MATED NATURE. 
Published also in Weekly Numbers, price 3d. 








tive Parts, 


Also, just published, 
LONDON. Volume V., handsomely bound 
in cloth, price 10s. 6d, 
THE GUIDE to SERVICE.—Tue Farm 


Baturrr, price 1s. 6d. 


WILLIAM SHAKSPERE: a Brocrapny. 


By C. Knient. Being the Eighth and concluding Volume of the 
PicroriaL SuaksreRxs, In cloth, uniform with the Plays, price 
1, 5s. 


22 Ludgate Street, September 20, 1843. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
ATURALIST’S LIBRARY. 


COMPLETION. 
The concluding volumes of the above Series are now ready, price 6s. 
eac vVit.i— 

Vol. XXXIX.—BRITISH FISHES, the Second and concluding 
Volume. By Dr. Hamitton. With 36 coloured Plates, and Por- 
trait and Memoir of Baron Humboldt. 

Vol. XL.—BRITISH BIRDS, the Fourth and concluding Volume. 
By Sir W. Janvurne, Bart. With 33 coloured Plates, and Portrait 
aud Memoir of Wilson the American Ornithologist. 

Any of the former Volumes may be had separately. 

An entire set of uniform Title-pages is printed in Volnme XL. 





cloth, 





























In 1 vol. 8vo, with Maps by Arrowsmith, 
NARRATIVE of the DISCOVERIES on 
the NORTH COAST of AMERICA, effected by the Officers of 
the Hudson’s Bay Company during the years 1836-39. By Tuomas 
Simpson, Esq. iv 


In 3 vols. post Svo, 
The BUSY-BODY. A Novel. 
Vv. 
NOW FIRST PUBLISIIED, 
2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits from Original Paintings, &c. 
LETTERS*of HORACE WALPOLE, 
EARL of ORFORD, to SIR HORACE MANN, H.B.M. Resident 
at the Court of Florence from the year 1760 to 1785. 
Printed from the Original Manuscripts, 
vi. 
In 2 vols. post Svo, revised and corrected by the Author, 
SECOND EDITION OF 
SLICK in ENGLAND; or, the Attaché. 


By the Author of ** The Clockmaker; or, Sayings and Doing 
of Sam Slick of Slickville.” : 
VIL. 


2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, 


GEORGE SELWYN and his CONTEM- 
PORARIES ; with Memoirs and Notes. By Joan HENFAGE Jesse, 
Esq., Author of ** Memoirs of the Court of England under the 
Stuarts,’’ and ** The Court of England under the Houses of Nassau 
and Hanover,”” 


Concluding Series, 


ALSO, JUST READY :— 
I. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait, 

MEMOIRS of the RIGHT HON. the 
FARL of ST. VINCENT, G.C.B., &c. By Jepepian StePuENS 
Tucker, Esq. 

Il. 

In 3 vols. post Svo, 

SIR COSMO DIGBY. A Tale of the 
Monmouthshire Riots. By J. A. St. Joun, Esq., Author of ** The 
History of the Manners, Customs, Arts, &c. of Ancient Greece,” 


Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, Publisher in Ordinary to 
Her Majesty. 





Sir Astiey Cooper's Surgery. 
THIRD VOLUME, 
In 8vo, 770 pages, 18s. cloth, 
HE PRINCIPLES and PRACTICE of 
SURGERY, founded on the most extensive Hospital and 
Private Practice during a period of nearly Fifty Years. 
By the late Sir ASTLEY COOPER, Bart. F.R.S. 
Sargeant-Surgeon to the King. 
Vol. III, 
Edited by ALEXANDER LEE, M.A. M.D. 
Editor and Translator of “ Celsus de Medicina.” 
The two first Volumes may still be had. 
Vol. I., 18s. cloth; or with the Plates coloured, 1/. Ss. 
Vol. II., 18s.; or coloured, 1/. 1s, 
Also, in one large volume 8vo, 11. 5s. cloth, 


1, The Principles and Practice of Medicine. 
By Joun Exuxiotrson, M.D. F.R.S, late Professor in University Coll 
&c. &c. Edited by N. Roogrs, M.D. and ALKx. CooreR Ler. 
cond Edition, greatly enlarged and improved. 


2. Manual of Pathology; containing the 
Symptoms, Diagnosis, and Morbid Characters of Diseases; together 
with an Exposition of the different Methods of Examination applica- 
ble to Aftections of the Organs contained within the Head, Chest, and 
Abdomen. By L. Martinet, D.M.P. Translated, with Alterations 
7 ai by Jonzs Quarry, M.D. Fourth Fdition. 18mo, 7s. 





Se- 





S, Highley, 32 Fleet Street, London; W. H. Lizars, Edinburgh ; 
Curry and Co,, Dublin. 


London: Simpkip, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &. 


ee 





On the 2d of October will be published, 
Price E1IGHTPENCE, 


TECC’S MACAZINE, 


WITH THE 
Prize Essay on Decision of Character 


PROSPECTUS. 


’ | ‘HE design of this undertaking originated 

with the Publisher; but in bringing it to maturity 
he has been assisted by gentlemen whose sound judg- 
ment, distinguished scholarship, and practised pens, 
combined with his own experience in the conduct of 
literary undertakings, give every assurance that the 
objects he has in view will be carried out in a manner 
equally satisfactory to the public as to himself. 

The motive which actuates him is a strong feeling 
that the numerous periodicals now in existence do not 
effect their proper object —the creation of a healthy ap- 
petite for reading of a higher order; but rather ténd to 
deprave the taste, and to frustrate the end for which 
they were originally projected. The young particu- 
larly, to whom the current periodical literature is very 
attractive, are most open to injuries from its vitiating 
tendency, and most*in need of a work which shall fur- 
nish them with a more pure supply. 

It is proposed, therefore, to produce a Monthly Mis- 
cellany, which shall be surpassed by none in variety and 
excellence of matter; and which, keeping pace with the 
rapid advance of science and art so particularly distin- 
guishing the nineteenth century, shall record each suc- 
cessive improvement, and at the same time trace back 
its history to its birth. 

The wonderful progress of Modern Discovery by sea 
and land, and the never-ceasing changes and improve- 
ments throughout the world; Illustrated Descriptions 
of the most remarkable objects, either natural or artifi- 
cial, which are to be found throughout its wide extent; 
Delineations of Natural History, more especially of the 
Animal and Vegetable Kingdoms in newly settled colo- 
nies; Historical Details, drawing from their venerable 
repositories accounts of the Customs and Manners and 
Pastimes of the ages long gone by,and comparing them 
with those for which they have been exchanged; Bio- 
graphical Sketches; Articles of Fiction, and others of 
general interest, which scarcely admit of classification ; 
—all these subjects, together with numberless others 
which it is impossible to particularise, developed by able 
heads and ready pens, and further elucidated and 
adorned by woodcuts and engravings of first-rate excel- 
lence, will, it is hoped and believed, combine to form a 
Magazine of an excellence yet unattained, and which 
can scarcely require further security for its success than 
to be generally known to the heads of families, the con- 
ductors of education, and the reading portion of society. 

Among the more important objects to which attention will be par- 
ticularly directed, is the History of Man in his Social State—a subject 
hitherto but very slightly touched on in any professedly popular 
work; of deep importance, yet yielding at the same time an exhaust- 
less store of entertainment, to which no human being can be indifte- 
rent. It is here proposed to treat of the varieties of the human spe- 
cies, shewing the influence of climate, habit, and education upon 
mankind. The advant: of this peculiar study, to a people who 
are annually emigrating in thousands into countries occupied by abo- 
riginal tribes, are highly ee and cannot fail to give a peculiar 
value to any work which shall discuss the subject in a manner at 
once scientitic and popular. 

One other uliarity attending this New Cabinet of Useful and 
Entertaining Literature requires to be mentioned. The Publisher, 
after much reflection, has decided upon making a novel experiment 
—or, rather, reviving an excellent practice now fallen into desuetude 
—one that will augment his own labour, but be inevitably attended 
with thee ag advantages, and a high degree of pleasure, to those 
for whom alone it is intended. He purposes to offer Monthly Prizes 
(the works of some admired author) for the best Articles, Essays, or 
Papers on given subjects; these will be regularly announced on the 
wrapper of each Number. This competition must inevitably awaken 


No. 


THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL REVIEW. 


On the First of October will be published, in 8vo, price 6s. 


IV. 


or 


THE FOREIGN AND COLONIAL 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Turis Review has been established by a highly influential Literary and Mercantile Proprietary, under the 
superintendence of the late Editor of THE ForEIGN QUARTERLY Review, and has already obtained deseryeq 
reputation, both for the vigour and information of its Articles — several of which have been publicly attributed 
to Members of our Government —and for the priority and accuracy of its Foreign Intelligence, which is secured 
through the influence of eminent Correspondents in our Colonies and on the Continent. 


LONDON: WHITTAKER anp CO., AVE MARIA LANE; anp 
SMITH, ELDER, anv CO., 65 CORNHILL. 





Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon. 
In a large Octavo Volume, 2/. 2s. cloth lettered, 


EW GREEK and ENGLISH 
LEXICON. 
By JAMES DONNEGAN, M.D. 


A* 
Fourth Edition. 


Printed in a new type, and in an enlarged form, which has enabled 
the author to add much new matter: the increase in the number of 
pages amounts to One Hundred and Thirty-six. Numerous and long 
articles have been rewrit' l have received emendations; so 
that, in fact, this Edition is a new cast of former ones. The Poets 
and Orators have been illustrated throughout, and the fullest refe- 
rences given. The Alexandrian and Hellenic writers have e 
carefully examined, with a view to the illustration of words used in 
the New Testament and in the Septuagint. Where the meanings of 
words have been the subject of controversy, references have been 
given to the Classical, Hellenic, and Alexandrian writers, in order to 
attain the true significations; with citacions from, and references to, 
Crities and Commentators of weight and authority. The early Greek 
Fathers have been carefully consulted, in order to facilitate the stu- 
dies of those who desire to acquire a knowledge of their writings. 


London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Fifth Edition, post Svo, 7s. 6d. boards, 


HE SPEAKING FRENCH GRAMMAR, 
in Sixty Lessons; with Colloquia! Essays, particularly cal- 
culated to render the speaking of French easy to English persons. 
By J. V. DOUVILLE, A.M. 
Professor of the French Language, No. 10 Rue Neuve de Mont 
Thabor, varis. 
This work being concluded with a comprehensive Vocabulary, 
a Collection of Familiar Phrases, various Models of Notes, and two 
Tables of the respective Value of the French and English Coins, will 
be found the best companion which a Tourist can possibly have. 
London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Paris: A. and W. Galignani and Co.; and the Author, 
Of whom may be had, 


The Key. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. boards. 





Works by George Combe. 
Recently published, 
OTES on the UNITED STATES of 
AMERICA, 5 vols. post Svo, Il. 11s. 6d. boards, 

“ This is one of the most impartial and judicious works illustrative 
of the character and condition of the United States, and at the same 
time the most unpretending, that has been published. e 
repeat that Mr. Combe's ¢ Notes’ will be found beyond all question 
the best general work that has yet been published on the United 
States.”"—Spectater, 

A> System of Phrenology. Fifth Edition. 


3 Plates and 61 Woodcuts, 2 vols. 8vo, pp. 933, 1/. 1s. boards, 
El ts of Phrenology. Fifth Edition, im- 





talent that otherwise might have slept for ever; and exp 
teaches us, that precocity or presumption seldom indicates a high 
order of intellect. 

The Publisher offers no pledge to the youth of England for his 
future conduct in catering for their intellectual entertainment. He 
appeals confidently to the vast amount of entertaining knowledge 
which he has already furnished them. ‘To others, he feels that no 
promise of future exertion is necessary. A long life of commercial 
industry and enterprise passed amongst them will secure their confi- 
dence. Never were the results of that experi i 
which his position has given him more likely to prove beneficial to 
his patrons than in the present instance; for he has resolved w 
devoting (as a source ot self-gratification) a large portion of his time 
to the selection and accumulation of materials to be placed in the 
hands of his Editor. And he would further observe that, from the 

uantity of matter, variety and value of its contents, frequent intro- 
qacten of ill ii an preced i lation of interest- 
ing facts, Tezg's London Mayarine will be decidedly the cheapest 
periodical of its kind ever published. 

The subject proposed for the next Prize Essay, to be published on 
the 1st of Deceinber, will be on 

* THE FALLACIES OF HISTORY.” 


CONDITIONS AND PLAN. 
1. The Work to be published in Monthly Numbers at Eightpence 








each. 
2, Each Number will consist of Two Sheets, closely printed in small 
1 wi ‘ 





Royal Octavo, and ith Eng rr 
5. A few Adverti principally of a literary character, will 
be admitted at a moderate rate, as per printed scale. 





London: printed for Thomas Tegg, 73 Cheapside; Griffin and Co., 
Glasgow ; and T. Le Messurier, Dublin. 


To whom all communications for the Editor are requeste to be 
addressed, 


proved, with numerous Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 196, 5s. 6d. boards, 

Outlines of Phrenology. Seventh Edition. 
8vo, pp. 33, 1s. sewed. 

The Functions of the Cerebellum. By Drs, 
Gaut, Vimonr, and Broussais. Translated from the French. 8vo, 
pp. 390, 8s. boards. 

The Constitution of Man considered, in Rela- 
tion to External Objects. Seventh Edition. 12mo, 4s. boards. Also, 

“The People’s Edition.” Royal 8vo, pp. 111, double columns, 
1s. Gd. sewed. And 


“ The School Edition,” abridged for the use of Families and 
i 12mo, Is. 6d. cloth. 


Schools, with Questions. 

Moral Philosophy; or, the Duties of Man 
considered, in his Individual, Domestic, and Social Capacities. se- 
cond Edition. 12mo, pp. 440, 7s. 6d. boards. 

Popular Education: its Objects and Princi- 
ples. 8vo, pp. 127, 2s. sewed. 

Selections from the Phrenological Journal, 
Chiefly by Gronox Compr, Jamxs Simpson, and Dr. Anpruw Comas. 
12mo, pp.560, 5s. 6d. rds. 

The Phrenological Journal, in Quarterly Nos. 
Price 2s. 6d. This work was commenced in 1823, and has been re- 
gularly published since. 

Phrenology in the Family. By the Rev. J. A. 
Warng, M.A. Royal 8vo, 1s. sewed. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co.; Longman and Co.; and W, S. 
Orr and Co. Edinburgh: Maclachlan, stewart, and Co, 











Price Four Shillings, 
ACHEL of PADANARAM 
‘TYPE of the CHURCH. 
A Sacred History from the Mosaic Record. 
By WILLIAM ARCHER. 
 Racuar Typus Ecciesta.”—St. Ambrose. 


London: Simpsin, Marshall, and Co., Stationers’ Court; 
and sold by all Booksellers. 





The Pitman’s Pay. 
In post Svo, price 4s. cloth, 
HE PITMAN'S PAY, 
And other Poems. 
By T. WILSON, Fell House, Gateshead Low Fell. 
Newcastle: Emerson Charnley. London: Simpkin, Marshall, 





Medical and Surgical Works at Reduced Prices, 
ELSUS on MEDICINE: in Eight Books, 


Latin and English. Translated from L. Tanca’s Edition; 
the words of the Text being arranged in the Order of Coustruc- 
tion, With aLife of the Author, Tables of Weights and Measures, 
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